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The  Civil  War 


Responsibilities  for  the  Civil 

War 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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Thb  Kkw  Yokk  OiiSEKVBB,  a   religious  ■  journal 
whose  course  ou  slavery  has  made  it  particularly  ob- 
iiciious  even  to   moderate   Kepublicaus,  is   thus  re- 
warded, in  a   letter  from    one  of  its  patrons,  for  its 
Cbampionthip  of  the  South: 
,      We  cannot  sustain   a  paper  that   inculcates   opin- 
1  '"■"' "'^'1  doctrines   so  hostile  to  the  interests  ot    the 
South.      You  support   the    Ciittpnden    resolutions 
■which  are  mere  milk    and  water.      You  make    ereat 
j;  oriheation    over   Etheridge's,  Clemens's,  Gilmer's 
and  Johnson's  speeches  in  Congress-men  who  are 
all  traitors  to  the   South  and    to  their   consUtueuts 
lou  are  great  Union  men,  but    we  can  perceive  the 
clot-cnfoot.    -iou  are  black    republicans  LiuoslniLes 
and  abolitionists  in  disguise.    Adieu        ^i'"^»"i'i't-'* 


fiOGTOr^     Ajir 


*|letojamj)s|ir£^fniiii£l„ 


Keene,  Thursday  Afternoon,  April  S,  1862. 


"O,  THEir    ARK   AS   SINCKKfci   AS     WK  !" 

It  ia  frequently  remarked  that  the  people  in  re- 
bellion at  the  South  "  are  just  as  sincere  as  we 
at  the  North  are,"  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  a 
degree  of  pity,  if  not  sympathy,  from  us.  To 
some  extent,  this  idea  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion.    But  the  leading  men  of   the   rebellion 

those  who  have  plotted,  and  who  now  manage  and 
control  it,  and  ihe  more  intelligent  who  approve  it 
— are  entitled  to  no  such  consideration.  Tlie  sys- 
tem of  agitation  by  which  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  was  to  be  effected  and  a  Southern  Confeder- 
acy established,  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  with 
John  C.  Caluoun  lor  leader,  and  the  Tariff  for 
subject  or  cause.  The  North  was  then  "  oppress- 
ing the  South"  by  means  of  duties  on  imports, 
and  South  Carolina  absolutely  refused  to  permit 
the  United  States  officers  to  collect  the  duties, 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Other 
states  refused  to  follow.  President  Jackson 
threatened    to   hang   the  leaders,   and    sent   an 

armed  force  to  see  the   revenue  laws   executed. 

There  was  no  trouble  then  about  slavery,  and 
Sambo  made  no  figure  in  the  programme  of  re- 
bellion. 

Failing  in  1832,  the  leaders  of  nullification  and 
secession  changed  the  programme,  and,  as  Gen. 
Jackson  predicted,  substituted  the  neyro  for  the 
tariff.     In  a   letter   written   in    1833,   President 

Jackson  said  that  the  tariff  was  only  a  pretext 

that  a  Southern  Confederacy  was  the  sole  object  of 
all  their  efforts,  and  that  when  the  tariff  was  ex- 
hausted, they  would  take  up  the  negro.     An  un- 
willingness to  take  t'leir  chances  of  sharing    the 
honors  of  the  whole  country,  and  an  ambition   to 
control  and  monopolize  those  of  a  divided  part, 
are  the  governing  motivesof  the  present  rebellion! 
A  determination  on  the  part  of  a  few   to  divide 
and  control  a  part,  because  they  no   longer  hope 
to  be  able  to  compel  the  whole  to  be  subservient 
to  their  ambitious  will,    is  the  sole   and   direct 
cause  of  this  deplorable  civil  war.     Some  of  the 
leading    secessionists    confess    this,   and   all    the 
Union  men  at   the    South,    who    have   expressed 
their  sentiments  freely,  boldly  charge   this.     The 
very  first  week  after  President  Lincoln's  inaugu- 
ration, a  delegation  of  South   Carolina    planters 
called  upon  him,  to  express  their  good    will   and 
their  loyalty,  saying  that  they  had  no    sympathy 
with  the  disunion  movement,— that  South    Caro- 
lina had  had  all  her  juat   rights    under   the  Gov- 
ernment.    In  Feb.   1861,    Col. -,  a   distin- 
guished member  of  the  South    Carolina  Senate, 
wrote  a  letter,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  & 
stating  that  he   had   been  in    public  life   thirty 


years.     This  letter  was  published  in  the  Charles- 
ion  Mercury,  and   republished    in    some    of   the 
Northern  papers.     Tlie  writer  was  opposed  to  im- 
mediate secession,     lla  thought  the  South  would 
have  all  its  rights  guaranteed,  and   recommended 
an  acquiesence  in  President   Lincoln's    Adminis- 
tration, until  some  overt   act   of  aggression    had 
been    committed.     The    Charleston    Mercury   re- 
plied, that  it  would  never  do  to  wait  for  any  such 
overt  act  to  be  committed,  fur  if   they    did,    they 
would  never  get   out  of  the   Union.      President 
Lincoln,  it  said,  would  pursue    the    very    course 
that  would  secure  the  support  of  Southern  people 
They  must,  therefore,  strike  before  the  new  Presi- 
dcra  was  inaugurated,  or  all  their  labors  for  thir- 
ty years  would  be  vaiu.     The  leaders  had  told  the 
people  that  the    Republican    Administration  was 
going  to  make  war  upon  them,  in    order    to    free 
th'-ir  slaves  ;  and  now  if  they  delayed,    and    gave 
the  xnew  PresiJoDt  a  trial,    the   story    would   not 
\m    believed,    and    consequently    the    masses    of 
Southern  people  could  not  be  induced   to  support 
the  disunion  project. 

Now  the  intelligent  men    at    the   South   knew, 
aud  many  of  them  have  admitted,  that  the  people 
and  states  of  the  South  have  had  all  their   consti- 
tutional rights  under  the   Federal    Government— 
that  they  are  not  fighting  for  any  just    rights  de- 
nied, fur  the  redress   of   any   wrongs— but   for  a 
"  Smihern  Confederacy,''  which    ambitious    men  ' 
hope  to  control.     Hundreds  and    thousands  of  in- 
telligent  men,  born    aud    reared    in    the   South, 
now  large  property  and  slave  holders,    utterly   re- 
pudiate any  idea  that  the  South  has  been  wronged, 
or  has  any  just   cause   for  this   rebellion,    which 
they  pronounce  wicked   in    the   extreme.      They 
charge  the  whole  thing  to  the    mad   ambition    of 
depraved  politicians.     There  are  doubtless    many 
honest  people  at  the  South,  who  have  been  duped 
by  these  politicians,  and  made  to  believe   a  lie.— 
But  the  truth,  as  we  have  stated,    is   known   and  ! 
publicly  proclaimed  by  the  best  and  most   intelli- 
gent  of  Southern  men. 

The  Hon.  Wu.  L.  Yancey  recently  stated,  in 
a  letter  to  Lofd  Russell,  that  "it  was  from  no 
fe#  that  the  slaves  would  be  liberated  that  the 
secession  took  place"— that  "  the  very  party  in 
power  had  proposed  to  guarantee  slavery  forever 
in  the  states,  if  the  South  would  but  remain  in 
the  Union"- that  "  the  great  object  of  the  war, 
as  now  officially  announced,  ia  not  to  free  the 
slave,  but  to  keep  him  in  subjection  to  his  owner, 
and  to  control  his  labor  through  the  legislative 
channels  which  the  Lincoln  government  designs 
to  force  upon  the  master." 

This  is  the  confession  of  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  secessionists — and  it  is  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  at  the  North,  who 
are  deluding  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
leading  rebels  are  fighting  for  the  redress  of  any 
real  or  fancied  wrongs. 


r 


The  Dangers  of  Disunion. 

Hf^EOU    OV    HON.    BDWAUU     fiVUUETT 
i  IN    UOSTUN. 


From  the  receat  addresa  deliverud  by  Houj 
^dward  EvcreU  in  Boston,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

TBH  Q0B8TI0N  OF  LETTING  THE  SOUTH  GO. 

Tkere  ia  no  alternative  but  to  acknowledge 
tlie  iadepeadeuoe  of  the  coufederaoy,  or  to'* 
subdue  the  rebellion  by  the  strong  arm  of  mil- 
itary power.  To  suppose  that  there  is  hope 
of  any  other  settlement  is  the  grossest  delu- 
sion. Can  you  then  recognise  the  independ- 
ence of  the  confederacy  ?  Remember  that  it 
carries  with  it  acknowledged  defeat,  in  a  war 
of  aggreasion,  arrogantly  provoked,  by  an 
enemy  notoriously  inferior  ia  numbers,  finan- 
cial means,  and  all  the  resources  of  war;  that 
a  peace  made  on  that  basis  would  be  a  stand- 
ing invitation,  not  only  to  fsreign  powers,  ia 
all  our  disputes,  to  disregard  our  rights,  but 
to  an  insolent  antagonist,  flushed  with  tri- 
umph, to  resort,  on  every  future  occasion  of 
controversy,  between  the  two  governments,  to 
menace,  insult,  and  invasion.  We  must  not, 
&B  showing  the  character  of  the  antagonist 
^frith  whom  we  have  to  deal,  forget  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  present  war,  which  is  too 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  In  consequence  of  the 
vast  dioiensions  to  which  the  contest  has 
swelled.  It  was  simply  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
refused  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  a  de- 
putation from  South  Carolina  for  the  cession 
•r  the  sale  of  Fort  Sumter.  Now  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  demand  of  Carolina  was  as 
legitimate  and  reasonable  as  it  was  grouudlQSs 
Aud  absurd,  still  iq  rush  at  .uuoe  into  a'wui; 
for  sudh  a  reason  was  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  tribe  of  savages,  ratlior  than  from  » 
community  of  civilized  men.  What,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peaee,  and  in  the  face  of  a  dis- 
claimer on  the  part  of  the  President  of  an  in- 
tention to  increase  the  garrison  or  tho  arma- 
ment of  the  post,  then  oooupiod  but  by  a  sin- 
gle company,  to  open  upon  it  without  a  sha- 
dow of  provocation,  from  eleven  batteries,  to 
cannonade  it  with  rod-hot  shot,  because  the 
general  government  did  not  see  fit  to  evacuate 
it  and  surrender  the  public  property  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  rebel  drum — why  it  is  tho  work 
of  madmen,  sufficient  of  itself  to  justify  the 
reply  of  Judge  Petigru,  who,  whoa  asked  by 
a  stranger  the  way  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  told 
him  he  could  not  go  amiss  in  South  Carolina. 
Can  an  ignominous  peace,  at  the  close  of  a 
war  thus  inaugurated,  lead  to  anything  but  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  firai  paliry  dis- 
pute t  Then,  too,  we  must  reaierubei'  that  the 
recognition  of  the  coDfcderacy  is  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  diamcmbef- 
ment  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Statos, 
over  which  that  government  is  legally  and 
constitutionally  established.  Such  has  rarely 
if  ever  been  the  case,  at  least  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  in  the  revolutions,  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  rebellions  of  Europe.  Most  of 
tiiose  wars  have  been  dynastic  btruggles,  or 
•entestt  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  or 
sdBtaitt  the  natioaal  influence  and  honor. 
limited  changes  of  Jurisdiction  have  some- 
'ti&es  toUowed,  but  never  assuredly  suoh  a 
hideout  territorial  sacrifice  as  this  rebellion 
demands  of  the  government  of  the  United 
SUies-  Twice  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
o^ntufy,  »ud  while  our  politics  were  con- 
I  tijoll^d  tyr  the  South,   wo  have  been  on  the 


j i%[ht  to  a  corner  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
t(|  an  island  «b  th«  t^^oifio  coast,  which,  till 
tUe  difficulty  arose,  was  not  of  consequence 
e$odgii  to  have  been  laid  down  In  the  maps  of 
the  region.  We  are  now  expected  to  give  up 
td  a  foreign  power,  (and  a  bitterly  hostila 
foreign  power  it  will  be,)  and  that  under  tho 
coercion  of  a  barbarous  war  waged  upon  a 
wretched  metaphysical  quibble,  half  this  fair 
t«rritory  of  the  United  States  ;  a  sea-coast  of 
two  thousand  mile's  ;  some  of  the  best  harbors 
aid  military  statioaa  of  the  country  ;  the  for- 
tresses that  guard  our  ^joastwise  commerce  ; 
some  of  the  great  lines  of  communication 
e»8t  and  west,  north  and  south  ;  ilie  control 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  and 
of  the  outlet  of  that  great  uystem  of  iniornal 
waters  which  gives  its  character  to  the  central 
b^sia  of  the  continent ;  to  give  it  up,  too,  on 
a  I  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  each  and  every 
one  of  the  seceding  states  may  fall  into  the 
arms  of  any  European  power  that  chooses  to 
persuade  or  coerce  the  surrender.  To  sup- 
pose such  a  thing  possible  on  the  part  of  tbe 
United  States,  except  at  the  1  ist  spasm  of  na- 
tional strength,  the  last  sigh  of  national 
henor,  tho  last  struggle  of  national  agony, 
w;ould  bo  to  apply  to  the  whole  country  Judge 
Potigru'8  conception  of  the  State  of  South 
CaroliuA. 

THK    EBSULTS   Of   Siil'AttATION, 

Can  any  moo  look  at  a  map  of  the  Union 
and  than  seriously  entertain  the  opinion  that 
the   United   States,  brought,  as  I  have  just 
said,   to  the  very  verge  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britaia,  after  a  diplomatic  sU-uggle  of  sixty 
years  for  the  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  un- 
setUed  land  aa  the  banks  of  the  Aroostook 
are  goiag  to  permit  a  foreign  power  to  in- 1 
trench  itself  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  theace  to  stretch  the  boundary  wost- 
wardly,  wrterever  it  chooses  to  draw  the  lines, 
over  the   hills,   through  the  central  plains, 
MroM  iht  Eoflky  Moaotaiu«,  to  the  settiug 
sun?     What,   a   foteign   power   to   hold    the 
Strait  twelve  miles  vide,  between  Cape  Char- 
les nv<\   t'^ivr-  Hcary,   sure,  at  Uie  first  out- 
bro  ,1.  ,,i  ^order  war  witlx  the  North,  to  admit 
some  hostile  foreign  navy  Into  Chesapeaka 
Ba^  I     Is  the  route  by  which  Howe's  army,  lA 
tliQ  Revolution,  moved  from  New  York  ta  Ui* 
conquest  of  Philadelphia  ^o  soon  fotgottw  t 
Many  of  you  have  crossed  the  Suaquehannal^, 
the  noblo   river  which  enters  that  bay  at  its 
head.     lias  it  occurred  to  you,  in  connection 
Hyjth  this  recognition  of  *tlie*|outhern  confed- 
eracy' as  a  foreign  po.wer,  to  dsk  yoursclvef 
where  this  noble  river  rises.'/     Not  in  Mar^- 
•land,   (ho  state 'in  which  it  enters  the  bay. 
Not  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  central >alleys  it 
clothes  with  beauty  and  abunil.ance ;  but  far 
up   in   the   northeastern   saction   of    Central 
New  York    Many  Bostonians  frequent  Sharon 
Springs,  an_d  while  there   they  visit  Coopers- 
town,  the  h6mc  of  our  great  novelist,  and  Ot- 
sego Lake.     Every  drop  of  water  which  flows 


from  that  lake  to  the  ocean  enters  it  between 
Ca[.e  Charles  and  Cape  Henry.     Cast  anothar 
look  on  the  map,  and  see  that   magnificent 
Baltimore  and  Ohio   Railroad,    the   grandest 
piece  of  engineering  upon  the  continent,  and 
the  noble  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which 
reaches  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  its  side. 
Besides  the  almost  boundless  travel  and  trans- 
portation from  the  West,  800,000  tons  of  coal 
Wont  from  the  mines  of  Cumberland  to  tide- 
water, the  year  before  the  war,  by  these  two 
lines  of  communication.   Eor  eighty  er  ninety 
miles  this  magnificent  railroad  passes  through 
the   sacred   soil   of    Virginia,    and    the    first 
achiovemeut  of  the  seceding  lords  of  the  soil 
was  to  burn  or  blow  up  the  bridges,  seize  th# 
locomotives,  tear  up  the  rails  of  the  rood,  and 
break  down  the  dams  of  the  canal,  and  thus 
cut  ofi'  this  most  important  line  of  oommuni* 
cation  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  in- 
orior.     Nor  was  this  merely  for  military  mo- 
Ives  ;  the  Richmond  press  spoke  of  the  rail- 
road as  a  "nuisance"  because  it  competed 
with  their  own  works  of  internal  communica- 
tion.    Are  Ohio  and  the  other  Northwestern 
States  going  to  hold  one  of  their  ohief  routes 
to  the  sea-board  by  this  precarious  t^ure  T 
Again,  look  at  the  map,  and  consider  the  po- 
sition of  Key  West,   of  the  Tortugas,  and  of 
Fort  Pickens.     It  was  truly  stated  by  Lieut. 
Maury  in  an  offioial  report,  gome  years  ago, 
that  whoever  commands  them  controls  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Gulf  of  Moxioo.     Are  you  go- 
ing to  resign  these  dominant  stations  to  the 
foreign  State  of  Florida,  whose  whole  popu- 
lation, white  and  black,  does  not  equal  that 
of  either  of  the  eounties  of  Sulfolk,  Middle^ 
Bex,    Essex,   or    Woroester  ?      A  puny  state,' 
which,  if  the  confederacy  is  reoogniied,  is  not 
unlikely  in  a  few  yeara  to  be  re-coloniied  by 
Spain,  by  the  aamo  process  which  has  been 
lately  gone  through  at  St.  Domingo.    What  ii 
to  prevent  her,  if  this  uotabla  doctrine  of  se- 
cession prevails,   from  leaving  the   southera 
confederacy  as  sho  has  left  the  United  States, 
and  carrying  Key  West,   tho  Tortugas,  and 
PensaooU  along  with  her?     Look  fiaatty  at 
the  map  and  traoe  the  couree  of  the  mighty 
stream  that  drains  the  central  basin  of  tho 
continent.     Follow  it  from  the  outlet  in  the 
Gulf,   up  <he  main  channel  to   the  junotion 
with  tho  Ohio,  and  up  that  beautiful  river  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Monougahela  and  the 
Alleghany,   the  one  coming  down  from  th« 
'  northwestern  corner  of  New  York  ;  then  up 
the  Mississippi  itseh  above  the  junction  with 
the  Ohio,  with  seven  states  upon  its  banks,  to 
the  highlands  which  divide  its  watbra  from 
those  which  flow  into  the  Aretio  sea ;  then  up 
the  Missouri  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,   formings  with  a  hundi;e4 
tributaries  each  as  large  as  the  Hudson,  ti^« 
gi-andest  system  of  internal  water  communi-.- 
cation  on  the  face  of  the  glol^e  ;  Ua  banks  ««- 
oupied  even  now  by  twelve  loyal  states,  aad 
ten  millioai  of  fyecmen  who  offa  the  soil  they 


\' 


till ;  d«stined  in  tiis  Upse   of  aaotker  half 
oentorj,  to  i&y  the  le&at,  to  double  tbejr  aum- 
bers  and  their  resources ;  m»ke  this  surrey, 
and  thea  tell  me  who  dares,  that  the  United 
StAtes,  to  whom,  on  the  highest  conaider&Uons 
of  n&tioaal  aod  iuteniatioaal  poliof,  this  lm> 
perial  domain  was  ceded  by  the  first  Napeleoa 
two  generations  ago,  are  going  to  give  up  ita 
portals  to   the   keeping  of   &  foreign  '  state,  " 
whose  free  populatiom  U  less  than  360,000,  " 
and  who,  if  this  wretched  quibble   of  seoes-   ' 
sion  Is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  publio  law, 
may,   if   she    chooses,    retrocede  herself  to   - 
France  to-morrow.    I  call  it  a  wretohed  quib- 
ble, and  a  recent  almost  proridential  disolo- 
fiure  shows   that  lis  authors  ooBsider  it  so 
themij«lTes.      A   few  months  since  the  dia-'< 
patched  of    ihe  odnfederate    goTernment    to    ■ 
their  agents  in  Europe  fell  into  the  hands  ot    i 
one  af  our  croisers.     From  one  ef  them  it  ap- 
peared  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
the  Frenoh  rice-consul  at  Qalreston,  without     j 
the  slightest  iadirectioa  or  attempt  at  conceal* 
ment,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  goreruor  of 
Texas,  laquiriog  whether,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  not  promote  the  prosperity  of  Texas  to     , 
esi&biish  her  separate  independence.     About 
the  same  time  a  similai'  inquiry  was  addressed 
by  the  French  consular  ageijt  at  Richmond  to 
one  of  the  Texan  seoatora.     This  simple  in- 
quiry, to  which  a  civil  answer  was  returned 
by  the  governor  and  senator  of  Texas,  was 
denounced  by  Ur.  Secretary  BeDJamiu  as  an     '■ 
act  "of  hostility  to  the   ooafederaoy ;"  Mr. 
Slidell  was  ordered  to  «all  th£  Emperor  Louis     ' 
Napoleon  to  aoeount  for  bis  alleged  complicity  - 
in  this  "  intrigue,'"  and  the  unfortunate  vioe- 
consuU  were  ordered  by  Mr.  Davis  "to  be  ' 
expeHed  from  the  confederacy"   at  twenty-     ' 
four  hours  notice.     Steeped  to  the  lips  in  the 
btood  that  he  is  shedding  to  vindioate   the 
right  of  a.  sof  ereign  state  to  secede,  he  expels    . 
a  couple  of  iJureiga  ooaflula  from  the  country, 
because  they  inquired,  of  Jjia  goTemot  and  a„ 
senator  ot  the  State  of  XeJ^^s  wlifith^j:  i| 
mightnot  be  for  h«ff  ioterest  to  exercise  that    . 
right.     So  absurd,  so  fl£tgran(l^  iAsin«er.e,  90     ; 
openly  repudiated  by  its  aathofa  are  the  pr$- 
teo^s  of  this  unholy  war.     What  remains  but 
th&t  we  should  strenuously  and  loyally  support 
the  govarumeut  of  the  country  in  briugiag  it 
to  a  victorious  result. 


The  "Single  Eyb"  on  Pbk3ident  Lin- 
coln. The  coautry  will  be  glad  to  Imrn  that  Mr. 
Fernondo  Wood,  of  thin  cuy,  has  iutroducod  a 
resolution  iuto  ttie  Uouso  of  RepreseutaMvt^  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Prcaideat,  Uj^- 
der  uo  circumstances,  to  proffer  or  accept  nego- 
tiations which  shall  admit,  by  the  remotest  impli- 
cation, the  existence  of  any  other  Federal  or  Cou- 
federate  Government  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  friends  of  the  Uoiou  will  feel 
easy  now  diat  they  know  Mr.  Wood  has  his  eye 
on  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  well-kno^vji  disposition  of 
the  I*re8ideut  to  acknowledge  the  Confederacy, 
renders  the  vigilance  of  a  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Wood,  who  has  been  from  the  outset  the  uncom- 
promibing:  foe  of  that  iustituiion,  and  the  firm 
opponent  of  all  attemptti  to  tolerate  ita  existence, 
peculiarly  necessary  at  this  juncture.  We  are 
glad  to  see,  alao,  that  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opiuion 
iliat  it  is  "the  duty  of  the  rresideut,  in  evory  lo- 
^al  and  coustitutiouul  luaniier,  to  preserve  the  in- 
U'RTity  of  the  Union."  Sbould  he  get  tlio  resolu- 
liou  passed,  it  M'ill  then  become  Mr.  Lincoln's 
duty,  if  he  retains  a  proper  respect  for  Mr.  Wood 
and  for  the  House,  to  try  the  ualy  means  of  re- 
sioriiig  the  Union  which,  we  believe,  is,  iu  Mr. 
Wood's  opinion,  either  "  le;;al  or  constitutional," 
and  that  is,  asking  the  revolted  States,  in  a  lirm 
aiid  decided  manner  whether  they  intend  toj;ouio 
back  or  not.    [JS .  Y .  Times.  ^  I  v  ,•  C  ":, 
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THE   FIRST   DAY   OF   REAL  WAR, 


FORT  MOULTRIE  BEFORE  THE  WAR ;    SUJITER  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


iMONG  all  her  fielcLs  of  historic  interest 
j\_  America  has  no  spot  fraught  with  more 
suggestive  memories  than  the  city,  harbor,  and 
environs  of  Charleston.  Here  sounded  the  first 
key-note  of  civil  war;  here  the  storm  clouds 
that  had  been  gathering  for  forty  years  first 
discharged  their  thunder-bolts,  and  here  began 
that  exhibition  of  the  skill,  bravery,  and  en- 
durance characteristic  of  the  American  race 
which  became  the  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  month  of  April,  1861,  witnessed  the  first 
clash  of  contending  arms.  Previous  political 
events  had  succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  The 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  the  failure  of  the  commission- 
ers to  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  State,  the  midnight  re- 
moval of  Major  Anderson  and  his  garrison 
from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  en- 
deavors of  the  General  Governinent  to  provis- 
ion that  stronghold,  the  firing  on  the  "Star  of 
the  West,"  the  departure  from  the  ISTorth  of  a 
fleet  of  armed  vessels  designed  to  menace 
Charleston,  the  pending  negotiations  between 
Anderson  and  the  Confederate  authorities, 
these  and  other  incidents  had  stirred  the  blood 
YoL.  II.— 6 


of  the  people  to  fever  heat,  and  there  existed 
all  the  prem'onitory  symptoms  of  tlie  tremen- 
dous struggle  about  to  begin. 

Charleston  was  thronged.  Business,  if  not 
suspended,  was  unsettled.  Anxious  groups 
were  congregated  from  morning  until  night 
to  gather  tidings  from  the  telegrams  flitting 
between  Charleston  and  Montgomery,  the  Con- 
federate capital.  The  prudent  merchant  had 
"  set  his  house  in  order,"  and,  with  his  clerks, 
prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  the  commercial 
traveler  from  the  North  sadly  turned  his  face 
toward  home.  The  degree  of  military  enthu- 
siasm which  prevailed  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. Not  to  be  a  soldier  or  in  some  manner 
identified  with  the  cause  was  to  be  an  object  of 
suspicion  or  scorn.  The  rank  and  file  was  rep- 
resented by  all  pursuits  and  professions.  From 
the  pulpit,  court,  and  school-room ;  from  library 
and  work -shop;  from  barren  sand-hills  and 
populated  cities,  hundreds  poured  forth  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  a  desire  to  exhibit  their 
patriotic  virtues.  Without  uniformity  of  dress, 
wearing  no  insignia  save  the  emblematic  pal- 
metto-tree crescent  or  cockade,  marching  with 
irregular  steps  that  would  have  caused  a  smile 
but  for  the  solemnity  of  the  hour  and  the  grave 
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purpose  written  in  men's  faces.  Gray -beards 
and  youth,  grandsires  and  children,  such  were 
the  people  who  dared  to  cross  lances  in  mortal 
combat  with  the  legions  of  the  North. 

Beauregard  was  in  command.  Ho  came  from 
New  Orleans,  a  stranger  as  it  were,  and  perhaps 
he  little  understood  the  scrutiny  to  which  he 
would  be  subjected  by  the  proud  Carolinians 
who  were  disinclined  at  such  a  juncture  to 
brook  the  control  of  any  one  whose  passport 
to  fame  had  not  been  written  by  themselves. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  well-defined 
physiognomy  and  compact  physique,  in  the 
dark  eye,  firm  lip,  and  massive  chin  of  the 
great  Creole  that  told  of  hidden  power;  some- 
thing in  the  full  brow  and  shapely  head  that 
spoke  of  resources  yet  to  be  developed ;  some- 
thing in  the  stolid  exterior,  so  calm,  yet  be- 


MOETAR  BATTEKY,  CUMMING'S  POINT,  MOERIS  ISLAND,   APRIL  14,  1861. 

speaking  latent  fire,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  hero  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  sat 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  one  of 
their  most  cherished  idols. 

The  position  of  the  several  fortifications  at 
this  time  may  be  briefly  described:  Looking 
from  the  city  down  the  harbor  might  be  seen, 
looming  up  from  the  water  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky,  the  then  comely  shape  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  only  resting  place  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  South  Carolina.  Opposite  to  and  on 
the  right  of  the  stronghold,  Cumming's  Point, 
the  extremity  of  Morris  Island,  stretched  away 
still  further  to  the  south  until  the  curve  of  its 
white  teach  was  lost  to  view.  On  this  point 
were  three  batteries,  mounting  in  all  six  guns. 
Among  them  was  the  nondescript  fortification 
which  afterwards  became  the   pattern  of  the 


dangerous  "Merrimac"  and  other  Confederate 
ironclads.  This  was  confided  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Clement  H.  Stevens,  a  bank  ofiicer  of 
Charleston,  who  subsequently  rose  by  gallantry 
in  battle  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
was  killed  in  front  of  Atlanta. 

It  is  due  to  the  late  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
the  distinguished  Southern  novelist,  to  state 
that  this  iron  battery  was  suggested  by  him  in 
a  series  of  letters,  first  to  Hon.  William  Porcher 
Miles,  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Confederate  Congress.  These 
letters  were  afterward,  under  his  instructions, 
transferred  to  Hon.  D.  P.  Jamison,  president  of 
the  convention  and  secretary  of  war  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  cabinet  of  Governor  Pickens. 
By  General  Jamison's  written  instructions  to 
General  Trapier,  the  work  was  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Simms,  the  construc- 
tion being  confided  to  Mr. 
Stevens. 

During  the  progress  of 
the  work.  General  Jamison, 
accompanied  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Allston  and  Mr. 
Simms,  visited  the  battery, 
when  Allston  took  occasion 
to  state  that  he  would  not 
care  to  trust  himself  behind 
such  a  curious  defense,  as  it 
could  not  be  safe. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply  of 
General  Jamison,  pointing 
to  Mr.  Simms,  "here  is  the 
very  man  who  is  responsible 
for  it." 

The  author  quickly  dem- 
onstrated the  difference  between  the  wooden 
walls  of  a  frigate  and  the  iron-plated  incline  of 
a  wall  at  an  angle  of  forty-three  degrees  and 
more  than  twelve  inches  thick. 

The  structure  consisted  of  a  roof  of  railroad 
iron,  rising  diagonally  from  the  sand,  supported 
by  wooden  beams  and  fianked  by  layers  of  sand 
bags.  The  muzzles  of  three  eight-inch  colum- 
biads  protruded  from  the  iron  sky-lights,  which 
were  made  to  rise  and  close  automatically  be- 
fore and  after  each  discharge.  Close  at  hand 
was  another  battery  of  three  ten-inch  mortars, 
two  forty -two  pounders,  and  a  small  English 
rifle  cannon  presented  to  the  State  by  Charles 
H.  Prioleau,  Esq.,  of  the  English  branch  of  the 
house  of  John  Eraser  &  Co.  Both  of  these 
works  were  under  the  direct  command  of  Ma- 
jor P.  E.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  the  Citadel 
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Academy — the  West  Point  of  the  South— and 
were  occupied  by  the  Palmetto  Guards,  Cap- 
tain George  Cuthbert,  one  of  the  old  volunteer 
companies  of  Charleston.  Nearer  the  city,  but 
still  on  the  right  of  the  view,  was  Fort  John- 
son, where  were  two  eleven -inch  mortars  and 
one  twenty-four-pounder.  From  this  position 
the  first  gun  was  fired. 

On  the  left  of  the  harbor,  opposite  and  north 
of  Port  Sumter,  seventeen  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, was  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
then  mounting  thirty-eight  guns  of  various 
caliber,  manned  by  the  State  regulars,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Eoswell  G. 
Kipley,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Army, 
subsequently  a  Confederate  major-general,  and 
now  in  New  York.  I'our  hundred  yards  nearer 
the  city  was  a  battery  of  two  ten-inch  mortars 
and  an  enfilade  battery  of  two  twenty-four 
and  two  thirty-two-pound  guns,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Jacob  Valentine,  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Mexican  war.  Anchored  a 
short  distance  still  nearer  was  a  floating  bat- 
tery, a  mere  mud  flat,  with  a  front  wall  of  pal- 
metto logs  faced  with  iron  and  pierced  for  three 
guns.  These  were  served  under  the  direction 
of  John  Randolph  Hamilton,  an  eX-oflScer  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Besides  these,  other 
batteries  had  been  erected  at  various  weak 
points  along  the  coast.  On  the  left  of  Port 
Moultrie  was  a  little  cottage  in  which,  by  di- 
rection of  Colonel  Eipley,  was  erected  a  cal- 
cium light  by  two  young  students  from  the 
South  Carolina  College.  One  of  these  was  I. 
M.  Logan,  who,  leaving  his  studies,  had  joined 
the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of  Charleston. 
Later  he  became  famous  as  one  of  the  best  of 
skirmish  leaders,  and  won  his  spurs  as  a  gen- 
eral. Since  the  war  his  executive  abilities  have 
been  recognized  as  the  organizer  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railway 
system,  and  as  chief  in  engineering  enterprises 
which  have  been  largely  developed  in  the 
South.  This  light  was  intended  to  cover  the 
channel  through  which  ships  could  enter.  In 
fact,  the  entire  coast  of  the  neighborhood  was 
lined  with  protective  and  defensive  works,  and 
the  most  adroit  of  enemies  would  have  found 
it  difiicult  to  penetrate  the  stronghold. 

While  hundreds  of  busy  slaves,  not  less  en- 
thusiastic than  their  masters,  were  engaged  in 
strengthening  these  lines  of  defense,  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  to  prevent  the  arbitra- 
ment of  battle,  but  they  proved  of  no  avail. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  an  authorized  messenger 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  informed  Governor  Pickens 


that  provisions  would  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter, 
"  Peacebly  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary." 
General  Beauregard  was  thereupon  instructed 
to  demand  its  evacuation,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
to  resort  to  arms.  The  formal  request  was  made 
on  the  11th  of  April;  the  expected  negative 
was  received,  and  then  Beauregard  notified 
Major  Anderson  that  at  4:30  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  12th,  he  would  "open  fire!"  The 
bloody  line  was  drawn  ! 

The  intelligence  that  war  was  about  to  be 
inaugurated  circulated  like  wildfire  through 
the  community.  A  few  were  flippant,  and 
treated  the  coming  encounter  as  if  it  were 
only  a  mere  political  episode.  There  were 
others,  however,  whose  thoughts  were  full  of 
the  mighty  issues  of  the  hour,  and  whose  faces 
grew  dark  with  the  solemn  shadows  of  a  por- 
tentous future. 

The  utmost  activity  prevailed;  steamers  in- 
dustriously plied  between  the  city  and  fortifi- 
cations, bearing  troops  and  dispatches;  can- 
non rumbled  through  the  streets;  volunteers, 
singly  and  in  squads,  by  companies  and  regi- 
ments, arrived  from  the  interior  on  every 
train,  and  the  promenade  exhibited  a  com- 
mingling of  citizens  from  nearly  every  State, 
who,  having  heard  the  war  slogan,  hurried 
hither  to  unite  upon  a  common  battle-field. 

The  first  company  to  arrive  from  the  coun- 
try was  "the  minute  men  of  Abbeville,"  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  James  Perrin, 
afterward  a  colonel  and  killed  in  Virginia. 
Such  was  the  haste  of  preparation  to  leave 
home  that  their  uniforms,  consisting  of  red 
hunting  shirts  and  black  trowsers,  were  made 
by  the  ladies  of  the  .town  in  a  single  day,  and 
that  day  the  Sabbath.  The  students  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  came  in 
a  body  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  H. 
Gary,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  Port  Wag- 
ner, on  Morris  Island.  They  had  asked  per- 
mission from  the  president  of  the  institution 
to  join  the  forces  in  Charleston,  but  this  not 
being  promptly  accorded  at  the  time,  on  the 
ground  that  their  services  were  not  needed, 
they  threatened  rebellion  against  the  college 
authorities,  and  left  Columbia  in  spite  of  the 
faculty. 

As  evening  approached  the  restlessness  of 
the  community  became  almost  painful.  A  call 
had  been  made  for  volunteers  to  perform  pa- 
trol duty  during  the  night.  The  young  men 
were  in  camp,  but  the  fathers  and  grandfathers 
responded,  and  with  their  private  arms  a  thou- 
sand assembled  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  Cita- 
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del  Green.     Every  one  sought  to  have  a  place 
in  the  picture. 

Charleston  slumbered  lightly  during  that 
eventful  night.  There  was  no  noise,  no  con- 
fusion, no  commotion.  The  machinery  of  bat- 
tle had  all  been  pre-arranged  for  the  terri- 
ble work  about  to  begin,  and,  save  the  slow, 
pattering  footsteps  of  the  mounted  guard, 
or  the  tread  of  wakeful  pedestrians,  silence 
reigned.  The  gas-jets  burned  low  in  a  thou- 
sand chambers,  and  many  a  pillow  was  wet 
with  the  tears  of  gen- 
tle women,  praying  in 
the  still  watches  of  the 
night  for  the  safety  of 
the  loved  ones  sleeping 
at  the  guns. 

"  Go,"  said  a  noble 
wife  to  her  husband,  as 
she  stood  in  the  porch 
of  their  dwelling,  with 
their  infant  child  in  her 
arms,  to  say  farewell ; 
"  Go !  God  bless  you  ' 
and  when   this   fight   i-' 


vate  in  that  circle  of  batteries  is  at  his  post.  The 
curtains  of  the  night  are  drawn  aside,  and  as 
the  bells  of  the  distant  city  strike,  one — two — 
three — four — a  group  of  soldiers  gather  around 
a  mortar  in  Fort  Johnson.  They  little  realize, 
however,  that  in  those  silvery  notes  rolling- 
across  the  waters  of  the  bay,  they  have  heard 
the  death-knell  of  eighty  years  of  peace. 

Among  the  officers  are  Colonel  James  H. 
Chesuut,  ex-United  States  Senator,  Colonel  A. 
H.  Chisholm,  now  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
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over  let  this  boy  be  not  ashamed  to  call  you 
father."  Then  the  door  closed,  and  overcome 
by  emotion  she  fell  insensible  upon  the  floor. 
When  restored  to  consciousness,  her  fir^t  in- 
quiry was,  "Did  he  see  me  faint?"  Such  was 
the  Spartan-like  heroism  with  which  at  that 
early  day  the  women  of  the  South  prepared 

'  ■■  To  walk  the  earth  with  bleeding  feet,  yet  smile. ' ' 

April  12th!    The  hour  of  action  is  at  hand. 
It  is  not  yet  daylight,  but  every  officer  and  pri- 


a  mining  journal  m  New 
York,  and  Major  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  subsequently  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, the  aides  of 
Beauregard,  by  whom  the^ 
final  note  was  conveyed  to- 
Major  Anderson.  Watch 
in  hand,  they  await  the 
approach  of  the  half  hour 
when  the  signal  gun  is  to- 
sound  the  tocsin  of  civil 
war;  and  as.  the  last  sec- 
ond of  the  last  minute  is- 
recorded  upon  the  dial-plate,  there  is  a  flash 
of  light,  the  thunder  of  a  gun,  an  eleven-inch 
shell  traces  its  pathway  toward  Fort  Sumter 
with  a  long  thin  line  of  flre.  Another  quickly 
follows,  and  the  chorus  of  battle  is  fairly 
opened,  the  prelude  to  a  mighty  drama  of 
revolution.  The  first  of  these  shells  was  dis- 
charged by  Captain  George  S.  James,  and 
the  second  by  Lieutenant  Hampton  Gibbes. 

The  scenes  of  that  April  morning  in  the  city 
of  Charleston  will  never  be  fully  portrayed.  Nor 


■;'A11  of  these  engravings  were  made  by  the  Courier-Journal  Engraving  Company  from  photographs  taken 
at  the  time  by  Osborne,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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tongue,  nor  pen,  nor  canvas  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  reality  in  all  of  its  details.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  a  population  startled  from  their  slum- 
hors  by  such  an  alarm.  Lights  flash  as  if  by 
magic  from  the  windows  of  every  house,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it  were,  an  agi- 
tated mass  of  people  are  rushing  impetuously 
toward  the  water  front  of  the  city.  Grave  citi- 
zens, whose  dignity  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  unimpeachable,  are  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  dressing  as  they  run,  and  sending 
up  wild  hurrahs  as  if  they  must  have  some  such 
safety-valve  for  their  enthusiasm  or  be  suflo- 
cated.  There  are  men  sans  coats,  women  sans 
crinoline,  and  children  in  their  night-gowns. 
"  The  battery,"  or  fashionable  promenade,  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  deshabille  in  every  style,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  feminine  toilet  are  revealed 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  the  formula  of 


battle  now  raged  with  fury,  and  the  fiery  mes- 
sengers from  both  sides  followed  each  other 
with  spiteful  haste.  Short,  sharp  reports  with 
spurts  of  flame  told  of  bursting  shells  in  and 
around  the  beleaguered  fortress,  while  splashes 
of  spray  or  clouds  of  crumbled  brick  marked 
the  ugly  force  of  round  shot  on  its  face,  To 
the  spectator,  no  display  of  pyrotechnic  skill 
could  have  been  more  attractive. 

At  dawn  a  shower  of  rain  dispersed  the 
throng  gathered  on  the  "  Battery,"  but  at  sun- 
rise thousands  again  congregated  who,  with 
fever  undiminished,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  fight.  The  elegant  mansions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood- were  also  filled  with  observers,  while 
in  the  roadway  of  the  broad  plaza  were  hun- 
dreds of  carriages,  and  the  horsemen  who  had 
hurried  to  the  scene  from  towns  and  villages 
miles  away. 
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conventional  attire.  And  so  with  faces  pale, 
hair  unkempt,  and  eyes  sharpened  by  the 
strange  fascination  of  the  weird  spectacle,  the 
impassioned  multitude  stand  by  the  hour  peer- 
ing into  the  darkness  and  reading  the  progress 
of  the  fight  by  the  flashing  of  the  guns. 

Our  batteries  had  all  opened,  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  Colonel  Ripley,  "rung  their  break- 
fast bell  for  Major  Anderson."  For  nearly  two 
hours  they  pounded  at  the  walls  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter with  desperate  energy,  but  without  elic- 
iting response.  Scarcely,  however,  had  ob- 
jects on  the  low  coast  become  well  defined 
amid  the  shadows  of  the  morning  when,  as 
if  wrathful  from  the  enforced  delay,  there 
suddenly  poured  from  parapet  and  casemate,  a 
storm  of  iron  hail.  The  murmur  rang  through 
the  crowd  and  was  caught  up  and  carried  into 
the  city,  "Fort  Sumter  has  opened  fire!"    The 


TED  BY   FORT  MOIITRIE 

A  single  incident  illustrates  the  enthusiastic 
sentiment  which  pervaded  the  entire  commu- 
nity. Among  the  spectators  was  a  decrepid  old 
gentleman  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Long- 
before  daylight  he  had  tottered  to  one  of  the 
wharves  as  a  point  of  observation.  I  found 
him  still  there  in  the  afternoon,  on  my  return 
from  the  fortifications,  and  announced  to  him 
"that  thus  far  no  one  was  hurt."  Taking  me 
by  the  hand,  he  remarked,  "  Sir,  I  have  five 
sons  on  Morris  Island,  and  they  are  all  that  at- 
tach me  to  life,  but  1  would  not  utter  one  mur- 
mur while  standing  over  their  graves  if  they 
died  fighting  to-day." 

Dispatches  were  received  lij  Beauregard  al- 
most hourly,  and  by  bulletins  communicated  to 
the  people.  The  following  will  convey  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  these  first  messages  of  the 
war: 
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Sullivan  Island,  9  a.  m.  The  floating  battery  has 
been  struck  eleven  times,  but  the  balls  failed  to  pen- 
etrate. Major  Anderson  is  concentrating  his  fire  on 
the  floating  battery  and  the  Dahlgreu  battery  of  Cap- 
tain J.  R.  Hamilton.  No  houses  on  flre.  One  of  the 
barbette  guns  in  Fort  Sumter  has  been  dismounted. 
A  steamer,  supposed  to  be  the  "  Nashville,"  hove  in 
sight,  but  upon,  hearing  the  firing  put  back  to  sea. 

Camp  Bomae,  11  a.  m.  No  fleet  in  sight  yet.  Sum- 
ter badly  damaged  on  the  parapet  and  among  the 
buildings.  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  floating  battery  are 
receiving  Anderson's  special  attention.  No  one  in- 
jured on  our  side.  Ripley  is  iu  his  shirt  sleeves  work- 
ing his  guns  himself.    The  work  progresses  finely. 

Morris  Island,  Stevens'  Battery,  12  a.  m.  The 
battery  has  been  struck  ten  times.  One  gun  disabled 
by  an  injury  to  a  trap-door,  but  no  one  hurt. 

Later.  We  have  repaired  damages  and  resumed 
firing. 

Major  Anderson  began  to  use  his  guns  en 
barbette  about  half  past  six  o'clock,  but  the 
rain  of  missiles  from  every  side  drove  the  men 
to  the  casemates,  where  they  remained.  In  Or- 
der to  prevent  any  further  attempt  to  fire  from 
the  parapet,  both  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  float- 
ing battery,  in  connection  with  a  company  of 
sharp-shooters  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  di- 
rected their  attention  chiefly  to  the  guns  there 
located.  The  result  was  that  long  before  dark 
every  bouche  de  feu  was  disabled,  the  carriages 
shattered,  and  the  parapet  rendered  practically 
defenseless. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  brisk 
firing  of  the  day  was  succeeded  by  a  compara- 
tive calm,  and,  agreeably  to  orders  from  head- 
quarters, shells  were  thrown  from  the  various 
fortifications  during  the  remainder  of  the  night 
only  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes.  To  this 
bombardment  Major  Anderson  made  no  re- 
sponse, and  his  men,  exhausted  by  their  work 
and  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  casemates, 
sought  rest  in  sleep. 

Military  enthusiasm  in  its  first  "do-or-die" 
stage,  when  patriotic  electricity  snapped  and 
sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  the  lust  of 
battle  glowed  in  their  faces,  might  have  best 
been  seen  among  those  who  manned  the  Con- 
federate fortifications. 

It  was  a  curious  blending  of  humanity ;  yet 
you  could  not  but  be  impressed  that  it  was  a  hu- 
manity that  represented  the  sentiment  of  South 
Carolina.  In  their  shirt  sleeves,  with  heads 
bare,  and  features  smoke- begrimed,  working 
heavy  guns,  were  the  gentlemen  you  met  only 
a  few  days  before  at  the  Charleston  Club,  ele- 
gant types  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Here  was  a 
clergyman,  or  some  of  his  deacons;  there  a 
bank  president,  or  a  rich  wholesale  merchant; 
yonder,  around  a  lunch  basket,  might  be  seen  a 
group  of  planters  discussing  cold  chicken,  sar- 


dines, and  sweet  cake,  and  washing  the  same 
down  with  aged  Madeira,  drunk  from  silver 
goblets.  And  so,  scattered  through  the  several 
commands,  were  members  of  all  of  the  profes- 
sions, journalists,  judges,  legislators,  and  public 
oflBcials,  citizens  of  town  and  country,  all  proud 
to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Many  of  these 
gentlemen  had  never  heard  a  shotted  gun  be- 
fore that  day,  yet  with  a  mixture  of  chivalry 
and  rashness  they  would  spring  to  the  crest  of 
their  earthwork  after  each  fire  to  watch  the  ef- 
fect of  their  aim,  and  then  cheer  for  Major  An- 
derson, as  the  responsive  missiles  came  shrieking 
back.  The  aggregated  wealth  of  several  of  the 
companies  might  have  been  counted  by  mill- 
ions, and  in  them  the  Rutledges,  Ravenels, 
Lowndeses,  Pickenses,  Laurenses,  Hugers,  Cal- 
houns,  Ehetts,  Middletons,  Manigaults,  Hamp- 
tons, Prestons,  and  others,  the  old  historic 
names  of  the  State,  answered  to  the  roll-call, 
"Here!" 

Colonel  Thomas  Sumter,  the  grandson  of 
"the  Game-cock  of  the  Revolution,"  after  whom 
the  fort  was  named  in  1833,  was  a  private  in 
the  Palmetto  Guards.  Ex-Governor  John  L. 
Manning,  grandson  of  ex-Governor  Laurence 
Manning,  one  of  the  conspicuous  heroes  of  Eu- 
taw,  was  also  a  private.  The  venerable  Edmund 
RuflBn,  of  Virginia,  likewise  claimed  a  place  in 
the  picture.  As  a  tribute  to  his  patriotism  and 
great  age,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  one  of  the  companies,  and  having  traveled 
from  Virginia  for  the  purpose,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  fire  the  first  shot  against  Fort  Sumter 
from  the  iron  battery.  Hon.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
of  Virginia,  was  present  as  an  aide-de-camp  of 
General  Beauregard. 

Among  the  many  personal  incidents  that  oc- 
curred during  the  day,  the  following  may  be 
related :  During  the  heaviest  of  the  firing  from 
Fort  Sumter,  Colonel  Lamar,  who  was  making 
a  tour  of  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  saw  a 
Confederate  soldier  much  exposed,  but  stolidly 
maintaining  his  position  at  a  gun  which  was 
pointed  seaward  and  of  no  manner  of  immedi- 
diate  use.  Knowing  the  man,  he  called  out, 
"  Hello,  there,  Lloyd  !  what  in  thunder  are  you 
doing  by  that  gun  in  the  midst  of  this  flre? 
Jump  into  your  rat-hole,  man,  quick!"  But 
Lloyd  remained  immovable,  and  looking 
askance  at  the  excavation  thus  considerately 
recommended  to  his  attention,  he  slowly  re- 
plied, "Not  now.  Colonel;  the  blamed  thing 
might  cave  in  you  know.  And  then  some  day 
after  tlie  battle  may  be  they'd  dig  me  out, 
and  be  sure  to  say, '  Well,  if  here  ain't  Lloyd 
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Mitchell,  who  ran  away  from  JVIajov  Anderson 
and  stuck  himself  into  a  rat-hole!  Served 
him  right!  No,  sir-ee,  Colonel,  they  put  me 
by  this  gun,~  and  I'll  stand  by  it  or  bust. 
Durn  your  rat-holes,  when  there's  plenty  of 
daylight." 

During  the  night  fires  were  kept  brightly 


blazing  in  the  harbor  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting the  launches  of  the  distant  fleet,  should 
they  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The  yel- 
low glare  illumined  the  darkness  for  miles 
around;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind 
howled  weird-like  and  drearily  among  the  sand- 
hills of  the  islands.  So  ended  the  first  day. 
F.  G.  de  Fontaine. 
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IN  military  circles  one  occasionally  hears 
something  about  "the  old  army,"  by  which 
is  meant  the  regular  army  before  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  The  army  still  does  hard  and, 
for  the  most  part,  vmappreciated  work,  but 
the  conditions  of  military  life  in  this  country 
have  almost  wholly  changed  since  1860.  Eapid 
transmission  of  news  and  comparatively  easy 
transportation  have  made  the  frontier  garrison 
accessible  to  outside  civilization,  and  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  concentrating  troops  at  large  sta- 
tions has  dissipated  the  isolated  experience  of 
the  numerous  small  frontier  posts  at  which 
most  ofiicers  of  the  line  passed  the  better  part 
of  their  lives.  It  used  to  be  that  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  one-company  post  was  a 
pretty  well  fixed  and  by  no  means  unimportant 
man,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  lieutenant 
to  be  sent  ofi"  with  a  small  detachment  to  occupy 
some  remote  and  lonely  station  for  months  at  a 
time.  An  Indian  expedition  that  brought  a 
considerable  number  of  troops  together,  not 
only  furnished  the  excitement  of  active  service, 
but  was  hailed  as  a  season  of  social  reunion. 

The  old  army  itself  occupied  an  isolated  po- 
sition with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 
The  necessities  of  the  Indian  frontier  made  it 
almost  a  stranger  to  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  and  as  it  was  the  pioneer  of  Western 
settlement  and  its  interests  were  not  identified 
with  those  of  the  new  settlers,  even  on  the 
frontier  it  was  regarded  as  a  stranger  tempo- 
rarily sojourning  among  those  who  were  search- 
ing for  or  making  permanent  homes.  In  the 
strife  that  was  continually  arising  between  set- 
tlers and  Indians,  the  army  took  neither  side. 
It  held  itself  aloof  from  all  such  controversy, 
and  it  acted  only  when  necessity  demanded  and 
orders  came,  and  then  it  made  no  inquiry  and 
expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
situation.  Even  where  the  law  and  length  of 
residence  permitted  it,  army  men  were  not  in 


the  habit  of  voting  or  taking  any  part  in  local 
politics,  and  the  older  ofiicers  strenuously  dis- 
couraged and,  when  occasion  demanded,  posi- 
tively disapproved  any  participation  in  such 
aflairs.  The  ofiicer  who  ventured  into  politics 
fell  in  the  esteem  of  his  associates,  and  the 
ofiScer  who  was  tempted  by  the  opportunities 
for  trading  offered  by  a  new  country  soon  found 
it  more  agreeable  to  resign.  The  army  supplied 
no  new  senators  or  representatives  to  Congress, 
and  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  chances  for 
making  rapid  fortunes  army  men  remained 
poor.  Not  a  few  enlisted  men  who  served 
their  time  and  were  discharged  at  frontier  posts 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  and  became  useful 
and  wealthy  citizens;  but  the  commissioned 
officers  considered  themselves  enlisted  for  life, 
and  it  was  seldom  any  thing  could  tempt  them 
to  abandon  their  profession. 

The  popular  manner  of  appointment  to  West 
Point  brought  poor  men  chiefly  into  the  army, 
while  hard  service  and  the  deprivations  of  the 
frontier  were  strong  inducements  to  wealthy 
men  to  quit  the  service  and  seek  more  com- 
fortable if  not  more  congenial  surroundings. 
In  an  organization  where  there  were  so  few 
men  of  even  independent  private  fortunes,  it 
was  esteemed  no  discredit  to  be  poor;  and  as 
the  sutler  and  commissary  conducted  a  cash 
business,  and  the  collection  of  their  bills  was 
enforced  as  a  part  of  the  good  order  and  mili- 
tary discipline  of  the  army,  it  came  about  that 
each  officer  was  expected  to  live  as  his  pay 
warranted.  It  has  never  been  found  in  the 
best  society  of  our  country  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  army  were  out  of  place,  yet 
their  practice  of  the  customs  of  refined  society, 
especially  in  dress  and  entertainment,  was  at 
frontier  posts  under  circumstances  which  nine 
tenths  of  their  social  class  in  more  favored  lo- 
calities would  be  ashamed  to  reveal.  This  frank 
recognition  of  pecuniary  inability  was  carried 
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by  army  people  every  where,  and  to  this  day 
it  is  matter  for  surprise,  in  fashionable  circles 
in  fashionable  cities,  that  army  men  and  women 
should  admit  a  want  of  money  as  the  reason 
for  not  doing  something  that  seems  desirable. 

This  condition  of  things  had  its  drawbacks 
and  sorrows.  For  a  long  time  an  ofBcer  could 
not  insure  his  life,  and  when  the  actuaries 
finallj'  reached  his  case  it  was  rated  extra  haz- 
ardous and  the  premium  was  so  liigh  few  could 
afford  it.  When  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
death  struck  down  the  husband  and  father,  too 
often  the  widow  and  children  were  penniless. 
When  these  things  came  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  officers  of  a  post  to  contribute  out  of 
their  own  small  store  the  means  to  return  the 
bereaved  family  to  the  mother's  friends.  More 
than  one  young  girl  so  situated  has  been  edu- 
cated through  like  means  as  a  real  daughter  of 
the  regiment.  I  have  heard  music  lessons  given 
on  a  piano  that  was  a  present  to  a  soldier's  daugh- 
ter from  young  officers  who  were  the  comrades 
of  her  father.  If  death  came  in  form  of  an 
Indian's  arrow  or  bullet,  the  condition  of  the 
family  was  a  trifle  better.  In  the  old  time  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country  was  that  an 
army  officer  enjoyed  a  soft  place  in  life,  and  that 
when  he  died  leaving  no  estate  his  family  was 
no  worse  off  than  many  families  in  civil  life. 
If  the  officer  was  actually  killed  in  battle,  he 
was  accounted  to  have  taken  that  risk  in  his  em- 
ployment, and  begrudgingly,  and  only  because 
it  was  the  custom  of  nations,  a  miserable  pen- 
sion was  given  to  his  widow  and  dependent 
children,  and  thereafter  they  were  rated  as  en- 
joying an  unearned  bounty.  The  civil  Avar 
brought  home  to  all  our  people  the  extreme 
perils  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  the  distressing 
consequences  to  dependent  survivors  of  sud- 
den and  untimely  death.  The  sentiment  of  the 
country  changed.  The  ease  with  which  any 
man,  who  can  trace  any  slight  physical  infirm- 
ity to  any  possible  cause  arising  in  any  service 
any  where  in  the  civil  war,  can  now  get  a  pen- 
sion, proves,  in  comparison  with  these  older 
times,  how  hard  is  sympathy  until  it  is  brought 
home,  and  how  lavish  it  is  when  it  gets  there. 

Railroad  and  telegraph  have  made  army  op- 
erations a  daily  item  of  news  and  the  sensa- 
tional enterprise  of  newspapers  has  exalted  In- 
dian fights  to  the  dignity  of  highly  displayed 
head-lines.  Every  one  knows  about  the  Modoc 
war,  Custer's  last  rally,  and  Howard's  march  af- 
ter the  Nez  Perch.  But  of  the  continual  Indian 
warfare  of  the  thirty  preceding  years  the  coun- 
try knows  very  little,  and  at  the  time  knew  lit- 


tle more.  The  visitor  to  West  Point  stands  be- 
fore the  monument  to  Dade  and  his  men,  and 
wonders  who  they  were.  It  is  the  history  of  a 
dreadful  massacre  in  Florida,  equaling  in  its 
tragic  incidents  the  massacre  of  Custer's  com- 
mand. Howard  had  to  fight  but  a  fraction  of 
the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  and  he  apprehended  no 
trouble  from  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  nor 
from  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Spokanes  and 
the  Pend  d'  Oreilles.  Twenty  years  before  all 
these  tribes  were  in  a  war  that  brought  on  most 
sanguinary  battles  and  affairs,  and  left  a  lesson 
to  these  Indians  they  never  forgot.  That  war 
was  before  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad,  and 
when  its  news  reached  the  East  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  it  was  old  news,  and  would 
not  have  been  exciting  news  if  obtained  six 
weeks  earlier.  I  often  think  of  generally  un- 
known incidents,  of  which  I  have  knowledge, 
and  wonder  how  they  would  look  now  in  start- 
ling head-lines  and  with  thrilling  description. 
There  is  Steptoe's  hard  fight  and  desperate 
retreat  with  his  wounded  men,  and  that  brave 
young  chevalier,  Gaston,  his  pistol  flung  to  the 
ground  beside  the  six  Indians  it  had  killed,  and 
he,  in  his  wild  valor,  charging  single-handed 
into  a  group  of  savages,  his  long  saber  flashing 
in  circles  and  laying  six  more  foes  in  as  many 
strokes,  and  then  flying  sti-aight  out  from  his 
hand  as  his  tall  form  reeled  for  a  moment  and 
plunged  headlong  into  the  group  of  dead  men 
beneath  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Slaughter,  in  a  dense  wood,  with  his  pickets 
out,  his  camp  apparently  secure,  his  men  tak- 
ing their  supper,  and  he  reading  a  letter  by  the 
camp-fire.  In  the  dark,  not  many  yards  dis- 
tant, there  was  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  and, 
without  a  word.  Slaughter  fell  dead  among  his 
men,  and  beyond  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a 
fl^'ing  form  no  one  knew  ho\v  the  stealthy  sav- 
age came  so  near  and  escaped  so  easily.  And 
so  there  are  many  unpainted  pictures  in  my 
mind  worthy  of  pen  and  pencil,  that,  coming 
now,  would  be  heralded  over  the  world,  but,  oc- 
curring when  they  did,  were  passed  unnoticed, 
and  their  heroes  are  yet  unsung. 

Among  many  good  people  the  impression 
formerly  prevailed  that  army  men  were  a  hard- 
drinking,  card-playing,  reckless.  Godless  set. 
The  opinion  was  entirely  unjust.  The  army 
was  made  up  of  men  of  all  ages,  and  with  the 
usual  variety  of  disposition.  There  were  men 
who  drank  hard  and  played  hard,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  officers — a  majority  sufficient  to  give 
character  to  the  army — were  a  temperate,  pru- 
dent, and  self-respecting  class,  who  recognized 
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In  the  August  Bivouac  will  be  published  an  article,  by  E.  Polk  Johnson,  relating  to  "27ie  Life 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  at  Beauvoir."  The  article  will  be  accompanied  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
Davis,  recently  taken,  a  view  of  his  residence  facing  the  Gulf,  and  a  picture  of  the  house  in  which 

Mr.  Davis  was  born. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  magazine  will  appear  an  article  entitled  "After  the  Fall  of  Richrrwnd," 
by  B.  W.  Duke.  This  paper  describes  the  movements  of  Mr.  Davis  from  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina, to  Washington,  Georgia,  and  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  capture  of  Mr.  Davis.  In 
this  paper  will  be  told  the  story  of  the  last  council  of  war,  and  the  guarding  of  the  treasure  train. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  magazine.  Young  E.  Allison  will  give  an  account  of  "  The  Last  Days 
of  Father  Ryan."  Mr.  Allison's  article  will  be  accompanied  by  two  portraits  of  the  poet  and  some 
sketches  of  the  house  in  which  he  died. 

In  the  August  number  will  appear  a  poem,  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  "The  Heritage  of  Hope," 
addressed  to  Southern  Bards.  This  poem  is  the  most  striking  of  the  recent  productions  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  because  of  spirit  and  treatment  is  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

Paul  H.  Hayne  will,  in  the  same  issue,  conclude  his  sketch  of  Charles  Gayarre,  and  Judge 
Richards  will  publish  the  third  and  last  of  his  papers  on  General  Turner  Ashby. 

Among  papers  prepared  for  early  publication,  is  a  series  of  "Biographical  Sketches  of  Early 
Pioneers"  by  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  containing  much  original  matter.  There  are  also  in  hand,  await- 
ing publication,  sketches  of  John  Brown,  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  John  G.  Breckinridge,  and  other  men 
prominent  in  the  civil  or  military  history  of  America. 

Jaivies  W.  a  Wright,  whose  article  on  War  Prisons  and  War  Poetry  was  so  widely  read,  will 
have,  in  an  early  issue  of  the  magazine,  a  paper  on  "Bragg's  Campaigns  around  Chattanooga." 

In  August  will  be  given  a  paper  on  "  The  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,"  accompanied  by  a  map  ;  and  in 
the  same  issue  will  be  published  the  second  paper,  fully  illustrated,  by  F.  G.  De Fontaine,  ''The 
Second  Day  of  Real  War,"  concluding  his  account  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 

In  the  series  of  articles  describing  the  peculiar  industries  of  the  South,  the  Bivouac  has  published 
one  on  the  invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin,  and  another  devoted  to  the  Cotton  Harvester,  written  by  Hugh 
N.  Starnes,  of  Georgia.  In  an  early  issue  will  be  published  a  paper,  by  Will  Wallace  Harney, 
devoted  to  "Orange  Culture,"  to  be  followed  by  an  illustrated  article  on  "  The  Rice  Fields  of  Carolina," 
written  by  Mr.  Starnes. 

These  announcements,  with  the  usual  number  of  literary  articles,  short  stories,  character  sketches, 
poetry,  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  interest  awakened  by  this  new  Southern  magazine  will 
be  fully  justified  by  its  future  issues. 

One  year's  subscription,  $2.00  ;  five  copies  for  $8.00 ;  six  months,  $1.00.  A  bound  copy  of  Vol- 
ume I,  new  series,  $3.00,  postage  paid.  Address 
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FOE  LINCOLN  DAY. 

"In  spite  of  all  that  XIncoln  knew 
of  the  temper  of  the  south,  in  spite 
of  his  close  study  of  events  there 
tJu-ough  the  summer  of  1800,  he 
flid  not  believe  secession  probable. 
•The  people  of  the  south  have  too 
much  jjood  sense  and  good  tamper 
to  attempt  to  ruin  the  government 
j-ather  than  see  it  administered  by 
'>he  men  who  made  it.  At  least, 
so  I  hope  and  believe,'  he  wrote  a 
correspondent  in  August.  And  in 
Sentember  ho  said  to  a  visitor: 
'There  are  no  real  disunlonists  in 
I  he  country.'  The  leading  men  of 
(he  party  sustained  Lincoln  In  this 
belief." — Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Ida 
'L'arbell. 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  many 
evidences  to  aliow  that  Lincoln  did 
not  believe  that  a  war  would  be 
fought,  which  means  that  he  did 
not  believe  there  wa«  occaBion  for 
war,  which  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  we  can  think  of  to- 
rtay,  as  we  meet  to  recall  the  mem- 
ory of  the  one  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, the  man  who  is  now  pro- 
claimed In  Britain  as  in  America 
-the  chief  product  of  llie  Anglo- 
Saxon  blend. 

-  -  It  was  at  Seward's  suggestion 
that  Lincoln  left  two  paragraphs 
out  of  his  Inaugural  address  In 
which  he  pledged  himself  to  eus- 
laln  the  platform  on  which  he  was 
elected,  Seward's  suggestion  being 
that  the  platform  was  in  many  de- 
tails more  aggressive  than  he  con- 
sidered wise,  and  a  reaffirmation 
on  Lincoln's  part  would  be  accept- 
ed by  the  south  as  a  challenge.  Lin- 
coln wrote  his  first  inaugural  to 
convince  the  south  and  also  the 
north  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  war,  that  the  problems  of  that 
day  were  no  more  serious  than  the 
problems  of  other  days,  that  as  the 
people  had  always  come  together 
before  to  sustain  the  great  Ameri- 
can experiment  so  they  must  come 
together  now. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  now  that  Lin- 
coln was  mistaken,  that  war  was 
the  only  possible  way  out  of  the  en- 
tanglement into  which  slavery  as 
a  sectional  problem  had  involved 
the  country.  It  is  easy  to  accept 
•everything  that  happened  as  In- 
evitable'in  view  of  what  went  be- 
fore. And  y^t  It  we  stop  to  con- 
sider the  matter  critically  wo'  dis- 
cover that  England  had  abolished 
slavery  without  war,  and  we  can 
see  that  states  rights,  is  just  as 
much  involved  in  the  prohibition 
amendment  as  it  was  in  anything 
Lincoln  purposed  to  do,  la  fact, 
much  more  involved.  The  pr&bibi- 
tion  amendment  would  not  have 
been  considered  by  the  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  who  sustained  Lin- 
coln and  with  whom  Lincoln  coun- 
seled.-      " '"'     ':p^.---''----.'^-r-^-y7'< 

Looking  tiack  n.ow  calmly,  who 

can  give  a  re^soij.  why  states  rights 

should   have   brought   on   the   civil 

war?     Have     not    a    multitude    of 

ilWPita  been  done  stoeft  iJiSfi  fer  pi;^^ 


derly  agreement  that  were  just  as 
vital  to  all  interests  concerned? 
Take  conscription  in  this  last  war. 
Canada  dared  not  enforce  it,  nor 
Australia,  and  yet  it  was  enforced 
all  over  the  United  States  without 
protest.  Take  the  matter  of  immi- 
gration that  so  differently  affects 
different  sections  of  the  country. 
Is  it  a  serious  matter  that  we  have 
a  national  immigration  policy? 
Take  prohibition  and  woman  suf- 
frage. Were  ever  greater  or  more 
revolutionary  changes  made  than 
those  two,  and  yet  made  in  the  con- 
stituted way,  without  violent  pro- 
test? 

The  situation  with  regard  to 
hlavery  was  different  in  the  United 
States  than  In  the  British  posses- 
sions. It  was  different  than  it  had 
been  In  Russia  when  the  serfs  were 
liberated.  It  was  different  than  it 
had  been  in  many  other  countries 
lu  times  long  before.  But  slavery 
had  been  abandoned  more  than  once 
without  bloodshed,  and  what  had 
been  done  could  naturally  be  done 
again,  it  the  people  had  approached 
the  matter  intelligently  and  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness.  Until  their  war 
spirit   had   been   aroused    it   was   a 


slated  longer.  The  south  went  to 
war  in  exactly  the  spirit  of  «  south- 
ern gentleman  resorting  to  the 
dueling  pistol. 

If  Lincoln  had   believed  the  war 
Inevitable,  if  he  had  made  hi.',  cam- 
paign to  stir  the  north  to  realizing 
sense  of  duty,  if  he  had  formed  his 
cabinet  to  be  ready  for  war,  or  had 
spoken  his  Inaugural  to  fire  the  war 
spirit  of  thle  north,  then  we  might 
properly  speak  of  the  civil  war  as 
one  of  those  events   which   had   to 
come.      But   when    we   see    Lincoln 
with    his    knowledge    of    men    and 
with  his  experience  in  politics  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  unreasoning  bel- 
ligerency of  the  south,  we  can  knove^ 
that    the     war     cauie     because    the 
south  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of      putting      civil      udminlslration 
above     military     domination;       the 
soutli   had   merely   acquiesced   in   a 
national  government,  it  did  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  it  did  believe  in  the 
ability   of  one  southern   gentleman 
of   military   ideals  to  whip   several 
northern  tradesmen  and  industrial- 
ists who  dreaded  war. 

It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  go  back 
and  speculate  on  what  would  have 
happened  "if."     We  are  constrained 


serious  question  whether  the  south 

ern  states  themselves  were  friendly   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  necessities  of  the  case 


to  slavery. 


to  accept  what  happened.      The  civil 


The  fact  about  the  civil  war  is  ^'^'^  ^"^  *^o™*^'  ^^^  slavery  was 
that  it  was  forced  upon  Lincoln  ^"'^®^'  ^^^  ^'^^  "^^ion  was  sus- 
when  he  had  not  challenged  it  nor  ^^i^^^-  All  we  can  say  with  as- 
provoked  it,  lor  reasons  that  have  durance  is  that  other  situations  have 


been  plain  in  all  wars,  namely,  an 


arisen  where  war  was  not  resorted 


had  set  against  the  south.  The 
.south  was  descended  from  the  cava-; 
Wees.  Just  Ho  the  duel  periiated 
Jonser    iu    the    south,    so    war    per 


understandable  but  inexcusable  ^°'  ^^^  ^^^  ""'Sbt  triumphed  there 
disposition  to  resort  to  the  sword  ''^^''-  ^^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^*th  as- 
when  the  debate  in  the  civil  forum  durance  that  If  In  these  other  sltua- 
has  failed.  The  south  had  lost  out  ''°°^  ^^"^  ^^'^^''^  ^^  l°ol^«<i  "Po^^  ^s 
in  the  debate.     Not  only  the'  elec-  >°e^'table.  we  should  never  be  far 

tton.  but  the  tide  of  world  opinion  ^'"""^  ^^'■'  "°'"  ^'^"^'^  ^«  ^^'^'^  l^^^e 

stable  government.   In  other  words, 

the  civil  war  was  an  Illustration 
of  the  folly  of  war,  and  the  south 
_  ifc.  condemned  not  only  for  having 
chosen  a  bad  cause  but  for  having 
sustained  it  in  a  bad  way. 

The  measure  of  Lincoln  is  that 
he  did  not  contemplate  war,  fought 
the  war  only  to  the  point  of  gaining 
the  main  point,  at  once  declared 
general  amnesty,  took  the  south- 
ern states  back  Into  fellowship,  and^ 
restored  the  nation  to  ciyll  life,  It^ 
he  had  lived  It  would  have  been  hist 
mission  to  obliterate  as  q.uic](ly  ad 
possible  all  traces  of  war.  His  siic-* 
■cessors  (lid  measurably  meet  hij 
('  platform,  but  not  wholly  in  hls^ 
spirit.  But  the  soldiers  of  the  civi}:! 
war  did  sink  back  into  civil  life, 
and  little  was  left  to  remind  the 
people  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
division ,  of .  t&g  6$*teSa.^  „,  ^..^ 
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WEAK   DISCLAIMER   OF   LIBEL. 

So  absurd  was  ihc  action  of  the  Unit- 
{ed  Confedrate  Veterans  in  indorsii^'' 
'a  history  which  places  responsibility 
I  for  the  Civil  war  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
I  that  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
lit  to  be  repudiated  by  those  with  ■g'reat- 
er  historical  knowledge  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  rank  and  file.  Gen.  Jul- 
ian S.  Carr,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  order,  and  Gen.  C.  B.  Howry, 
head  of  the  society  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  hayc  publislipd  a 
^statement  disavowing  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  convention.  How<}ver, 
their  disclaimer  of  sympathy  with  tlie 
view  is  modified  in  a  degree  by  their 
statement  that  Lincoln  was  no  more 
responsible  for  the  war  than  Jeff  Davis. 
The  responsibility  for  the  war  cer- 
tainly lies  on  thofe  who  started  it.  ,If 
the  South  had  not  set  up  the  Confed- 
eracy in  which  Jeff  Davis  had  a  lead- 
ing part,  theie  would  liave  been,  no 
war.  president  Lincoln  did  not  move 
(until  there  was  an  mcvt  act  of'  rebel- 
jlionin  the  firing  on  Sumter.  He  was 
not  responsible  for  that.  At  that  time 
I  Jeff  Davis  was  the  head  •«*i'  the  alleged 
■  government  of  the  slave  states.  As 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter  was  an 
act  of  war  Jeff  Davis,  as  preident,  was 
responsible  fori  it. 

Thus,    in    coupling    Jeff    Davis    with 
Lincoln  in  giving  exemption  of  respon- 
sibility, immunity  is  bespoken  for  one 
Iwho  certainly  is  not  guiltless.  Lincoln 
jaccepted  the  defl  but  lie  was  in  no  wise 
to    bhimc    for    it    being   offered.        It    is 
true  that  Jeff  Davis  was   not  alone  in 
preaching  secession  but  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  and  became  the  most  con- 
spicuous among   them.       The  ren\nant 
of  the  Confederate  forces  may  hope  to 
deceive  the  rising  generation  by  teach- 
ing false  history  but  they  cannot  alter 
the  fact  and  Jeff  Davis  cannot  be  glori- 
fied-by   classing   him    with    Lincoln   as 
not  more  responsible  for  the  precipita- 
|toin  o  fthc   civil  conflict.       The  North 
|is   willing  to  forget   the  South's   rebolr 
'    lion  provided  the  South  does  not  sefek 
'    to  eyade  its  responsibility.      /^¥t^ 
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Mr.   President — Ladies   and   Gentlemen  —  Comrades   of   my 

father : 

When  your  distinguished  President  did  me  the  great 
honour  of  asking  me  to  address  you  today,  he  told  me  that 
the  reason  for  asking  me  was  that  I  was  my  father's  son.  My 
father  served  on  the  Staff  of  General  Lee  from  about  the  time 
when  General  Lee  took  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  throughout  the  war.  My  father  was  the  Staff  Officer 
who  accompanied  General  Lee  to  meet  General  Grant  at 
Appomattox. 

One  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  my  father,  in 
connection  with  his  work  on  General  Lee's  Staff,  was  to 
prepare  reports  of  operations  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He 
has  told  me  a  story  about  the  first  report  that  he  prepared. 
He  had  seen  deeds  of  stirring  valour  which  moved  him  to  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul.  He  prepared  his  first  report  and 
submitted  it  to  Genera]  Lee  for  his  examination.  In  this 
report  he  had  described  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and 
the  things  which  he  had  known  about,  in  terms  of  youthful 
enthusiasm;  he  had  spoken  of  the  resolute  courage  of  our 
gallant  troops ;  and  had  used  other  words  of  eulogy  in  various 
parts  of  his  narrative. 

General  Lee  examined  the  report,  and  then  took  a  pen 
and  struck  from  it  every  adjective  of  a  complimentary  char- 
acter which  had  been  inserted  in  the  report,  leaving  it  a  dry 
narrative  of  fact.  He  gave  to  my  father  one  of  those  adm^oni- 
tions,  which  when  they  came  from  General  Lee  were  never 
forgotten  by  any  man :  "State  the  facts  about  these  operations 
without  comment.  If  the  facts  deserve  compliment  or  adula- 
tion, the  world  wall  give  them;  but  it  is  not  for  you  or  me  to 
pay  compliments  to  our  own  people." 

Since  I  started  to  prepare  my  address  for  this  occasion,  I 
have  had  this  story  in  mind.  I  have  endeavoured  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  strike  out  the  characterizations  which 
always  spring  to  our  minds  when  we  think  of  these  glorious 
days,  and  have  tried  to  give  the  same  treatment  to  my  pro- 
posed remarks  that  General  Lee  gave  to  my  father's  report. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  have  succeeded,  but  I  shall  try 
to  confine  myself  to  bald  statements  of  fact. 


Before  taking  up  the  particular  subject  which  we  are 
here  to  discuss,  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  cast  your  minds  back 
into  the  recent  past.  From  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1917,  and 
for  a  long  time  thereafter,  there  existed  in  the  United  States 
of  America  the  most  perfect  union  of  all  the  states  and  of 
all  the  people  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

There  was  no  sectional  split  except  an  honourable  rivalry 
iri  the  effort  of  each  section  to  do  mbre  for  the  common  cause 
than  any  other  section.  There  was  in  every  portion  of  the 
land  a  free  and  willing  contribution  of  our  bravest  and  our 
best  to  the  cause  to  which  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the 
country  was  committed.  The  spontaneous  eagerness  of  every 
part  of  the  country  to  do  its  share  and  more  than  its  share 
in  the  task  that  confronted  us  all  in  those  recent  days  is  the 
first  thing  that  I  ask  you  to  pause  and  think  about. 

If  we  can  imagine  a  spectator  from  another  planet  observ- 
ing the  conditions  in  this  country  which  I  have  just  described 
during   the    Great   War,    we    can   also   imagine   his    astonish- 
ment if  he  had  been  told  that  about  half  a  century  previously 
this  country  had  been   riven  into  two   warring  sections.     It 
would  have  been  hard  to  make  such  a  visitor  believe  that  from 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1861,  and  for  four  years  thereafter, 
the  whole  power  of  a  large  majority  of  the  United  States  had 
been  directed  at  the  subjugation  of  a  small  Southern  portion 
of  the  country.     It  would  have  seemed  incredible  to  such  a 
visitor  had  he  been  told  that,  even  after  this  subjugation  had 
been  effected,  there  were  years  and  years  in  which  the  un- 
quenchable   hatred    directed    against    the    South,    from   which 
this  war  had  been  bred,  was  apparently  as  violent  as  before; 
that  for  years  after  this  war  the  principal  business  for  which 
the   Government   of  the  United   States   seemed   to   exist  was 
to    devise    new   schemes    of   torment    for   the    inhabitants    of 
the  conquered  territory.     If  this  visitor  had  been   told   that 
after  the  conquest  of  the  South,  a  pertinacious   and  serious 
effort  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  whole  civilization  of  the 
conquered  country  and  to  place  the  white  people  of  this  sec- 
tion under  the  domination  of  a  semi-savage  race  of  negroes 
just  freed  from  slavery ;  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  bayonets 
of  the  conquerors  upheld  and  supported  in  the  almost  ruined 
land  a  set  of  adventurers  who  were  encouraged  to  loot  and 


despoil  the  wretched  population,  then  I  think  his  comment 
would  have  been  that  these  statements  could  not  be  true, 
because  such  occurrences  must  have  made  a  chasm  between 
two  sections  of  the  country  that  could  never  have  been  healed, 
as  he  had  seen  it  healed  in  1917. 

We  are  consecrating  this  building  today  as  a  memorial 
to  the  generation  which  bore  these  trials,  and  as  a  lesson  to 
the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  Southern 
country  who  lived  in  those  dark  and  terrible  times.  We  are 
asking  all  of  their  posterity  to  understand  and  believe  the 
same  thing  that  we  know  about  them. 

We  look  back  with  happiness  and  pride  on  many  things 
that  have  been  done  by  our  ancestors.  Why  is  it  that  we 
rate,  first  of  all,  the  accomplishments  of  this  generation  in 
whose  honour  we  are  dedicating  this  building?  Why  is  it 
that  when  we  arrange  the  places  at  the  table  of  that  V^alhalla 
of  our  History  where  sit  our  herotrs,  we  put  the  place  of 
General  Lee  at  the  head,  and  rank  below  him  even  such 
commanding  figures  as   George   Washington? 

It  is  not  only  because  our  generals  and  soldiers  made 
our  country  and  its  cause  glorious  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  only  because  of  the  modest,  unpretentious 
courage  that  did  not  gloat  in  victory,  or  falter  in  the  face  of 
dire  disaster. 

It  is  also  and  chiefly  because  they  were  thrice  armed  for 
that  they  had  their  quarrel  just;  because  the  blood  of  our 
dead  is  part  of  that  ceaseless  stream  that  has  for  so  m,any 
ages  been  flowing  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause'  of  the  freedom  of 
English-speaking  peoples  before   the  throne  of  our   God. 

I  do  not  intend  to  relate  to  you  in  detail  facts  which 
you  have  all  known  since  you  were  children,  but  there  are 
some  occasions,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  them,  when 
it  is  in  order  to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  causes  which 
evoked  the  deeds  which  are  commemorated  wherever  we  look 
in  this  beautiful  building.     General  Wade  Hampton  said: 

"We    of    the    South    have    been    derelict    in    not 
;    presenting   to   the    world    our    version    of    the    causes 
which  led  to  the  Civil  War." 


We  still  are  derelict  in  this  respect,  and  the  repetition  of 
falsehood,  unchallenged  by  weary  listeners,  sometimes  pro- 
duces an  accepted  fact. 

It  is  said  that  we  learn  from  history  that  no  one  ever 
learns  anything  from  history. 

We  surely  can   learn   nothing  from   false  history. 

If  our  people  fought  for  the  preservation  of  slavery, 
we  ought  to  tear  down  this  building  and  wreck  the  statues 
that  beautify  this  historic  city. 

If  they  were  rebels,  or  traitors  to  any  government  that 
was  entitled  to  their  allegiance,  we  ought  to  teach  the  next 
generation  to   despise  their  memory. 

Let  us  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  fateful  date  of  April 
fifteenth,  1861.  On  that  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proclaimed  a  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seven  states  then  constituting  the  Confederacy;  that  is  to  say, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  He  called  for  volunteers  to  invade 
these  states,  and  appealed  to  "loyal  citizens  to  maintain  the 
honour,  integrity  and  existence  of  our  national  union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs 
already  long  enough  endured." 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  what  had  gone  before  this 
order  of  mobilization  and  declaration  of  war. 

The  institution  of  slavery  had  been  established,  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  in  all  of  the  American  colonies  except 
one.  It  was  a  decadent  and  doomed  institution,  dying  out 
among  all  civilized  peoples.  It  had  among  its  antagonists 
many  people  in  the  Southern  states.  Movements  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  the  Southern  states  had  had  the  backing  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  South.  Thousands  of  slaves  had  been  liberated 
by  individual  slave-owners. 

For  example,  in  Virginia,  in  1832,  a  bill  for  emancipation 
by  deportation  and  colonization  of  free  negroes  and  those  who 
should  become  free  was  passed  by  the  lower  house  and  only 
failed  of  passage  by  one  vote  in  the  Senate. 

In  other  countries,  in  which  the  worn-out  system  of 
slavery  still  found  itself  in  existence  in  the  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  efifort  to  get  rid  of  it  had  been  met  helpfully  and 
successfully,    and    slavery    was    disposed    of    peacefully    and 
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easily,  in  almost  every  other  country,  through  the  change 
of  sentiment  brought  about  by  modern  thought,  and  by  condi- 
tions which  rendered  the  institution  an  entire  anachronism. 
It  was  not  destined  to  be  so  in  this  country.  There  arose 
in  certain  Northern  states  a  party,  which  found  for  itself  more 
political  profit  in  using  the  existence  of  slavery  as  a  means 
of  stirring  up  factional  and  sectional  strife,  than  could  be 
gained  by  co-operating  in  the  efforts  of  slave-owners  them- 
selves to  get  rid  of  this  ancient  yoke,  which  rested  as  heavily 
upon  the  white  man  as  upon  the  black.  Intemperate  objurga- 
tion took  the  place  of  any  sensible  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions involved.  Violent,  malignant  and  vicious  abuse  of  the 
people  of  the  South  comes  sounding  down  in  raucous  uproar 
out  of  those  times.  At  the  same  time  that  these  people  en- 
gendered discord  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country, 
there  were  placed  powerful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  large 
party  in  the  South  who  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  slavery. 
State  after  state  in  the  North  passed  laws  making  it  impos- 
sible for  a  man  who  wished  to  free  his  slaves  in  the  South  to 
obtain  land  for  them  in  any  of  the  states  where  negroes  were 
free.  The  difficulties  of  transporting  freed  negroes  to  Africa 
were  almost  insuperable.  The  freeing  of  slaves  and  leaving 
them  in  states  where  slavery  existed  was  of  little  or  no  benefit 
to  the  freedmen. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  movement  did  not  get 
under  way  until  the  white  people  of  the  North  had  practically 
rid  themselves  of  the  curse  of  slavery.  They  had  compara- 
tively few  slaves  to  dispose  of,  and  their  task  was  not  diffi- 
cult. Some  of  their  slaves  were  freed,  and  some  sold  into 
slavery  in  states  where  slavery  still  existed.  But  the  slave 
traders  of  England  and  New  England  had  filled  the  Southern 
colonies  with  a  disproportionate  number  of  African  slaves, 
and  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  them,  was  very  difficult 
when  the  public  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  called  for 
the  termination  of  the  ancient  system  of  slavery. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  hate  against  the  Southern 
people    went    on.  i 

The  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  North  and  the 
South  was  openly  urged  by  the  abolitionists;  one  of  their 
favorite  demonstrations  was  to  burn  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  they  described  as  "a  covenant  with  death 


and  an  agreement  with  hell,  involving  both  parties  in  atrocious 
criminality." 

They  openly  advocated  the  stirring  up  of  civil  vv^ar  in  the 
South ;  they  avowedly  aimed  at  arming  the  slaves  and  re- 
peating in  the  South  the  bloody  history  of  San  Domingo  and 
Haiti.  They  applauded  in  their  public  meetings  and  in  their 
churches  the  efforts  of  a  fanatical  band  actually  to  incite  the 
slaves  in  the  South  to  bloody  insurrection. 

For  thirty  years  before  i860,  the  efforts  of  these  people 
continued,  and  after  awhile  it  became  apparent  that  a,  political 
party  could  be  organized  which  could  get  the  benefit  of  votes 
produced  by  this  malevolent  propaganda. 

Nearly  every  great  statesman  who  took  part  in  the 
\  organization  of  our  government  and  in  its  early  history  had 
^pointed  out  in  clear  and  convincing  terms  the  certainty  of 
^idisintegration  of  the  union  which  would  ensue  if  a  party 
"'should  arise  which  did  not  make  its  appeal  to  all  the  people 
in  all  the  states,  or  which  was  frankly  at  political  war  with  any 
section  of  the  country  as  a  section. 

In  the  face  of  these  warnings  there  was  organized,  in 
1856,  a  party  which  elected  its  president  in  i860,  and  which 
did  not  seek  votes  in  the  South,  or  nominate  candidates  to 
office  in  the  South,  or  ask  for  delegates  to  its  conventions 
from  any  but  a  very  few  of  the  Southern  states. 

To  this  party,  as  had  been  expected  and  intended,  the 
abolitionists  attached  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  party 
did  not  dare  to  openly  espouse  the  whole  program  of  hate  ; 
they  did  not  openly  advocate  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
States;  they  did  not  clamor  for  the  propagation  of  civil  war 
in  the  Southern  states;  they  put  in  their  platforms  and  in 
their  official  declarations  the  statement  that  they  did  not 
"Oppose  at  all  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  yet  by  inflam- 
matory utterances,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  statements 
of  the  most  extreme  abolitionists,  they  sought  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  the  voting  power  which  had  been  established 
by  this  venomous  and  malignant  set  of  agitators. 

This  party  selected,  as  a  passably  legal  cover  for  their 
anti-sectional  propaganda,  the  assertion  that  a  slave-owner 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  slaves  out  of  the  states  and 
into  the  territories.  Practically  no  slaves  were  ever  so  trans- 
ported, either  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1857,  decided  that 
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a  man  could  transport  his  slaves  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  after  that  decision.  The  whole  pretended 
issue  was  a  fictitious  one,  but  it  furnished  a  more  legalistic  posi- 
tion for  frothy  denunciation  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
states  where  slavery  remained,  than  the  more  frank  proposi- 
tion of  the  abolitionists,  that  the  union  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  slaves  aroused  to  massacre  the  white  people  of  the 
South. 

The  election  of  a  President  in  i860  by  this  party  was 
deemed  by  the  states  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas  to  be  a 
just  cause  for  withdrawing  from  the  union.  These  states 
accordinglv  withdrew  and  formed  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
South  Carolina  seceded  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  i860, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Cotton  and  Gulf  states,  the  last  to 
go  out  being  Texas,  which  withdrew  from  the  union  the 
second  of  March,  1861. 

Having  made  this  brief  statement  of  what  had  preceded 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1861,  let  us  note  the  condition  of 
affairs  on  that  important  day. 

The  states  which  had  seceded  from  the  union  contained 
about  one-third  of  the  voting  population  of  the  Southern 
states.  The  remaining  Southern  states,  containing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  South,  had  not  seceded; 
and,  wherever  a  vote  had  been  taken,  had  voted  strongly  not 
to  secede. 

In  each  of  the  states  which  retired  from  the  union,  and 
which  had  formed  the  Confederacy,  there  was  a  strong  minor- 
ity opposed  to  secession,  and  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the 
union.  This  minority  in  each  of  these  states  had  been  vastly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  states  as  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  had  refused  to 
secede.  The  voices  of  many  of  the  strongest  and  best  be- 
loved leaders  of  the  South  had  been  urgently  opposing  seces- 
sion and  advocating  the  return  of  the  states  which 
had  left.  Allow  me  to  read  to  you  what  General  Lee  said  on 
the  subject,  writing  from  Texas  in  January,  1861  : 

"The  South,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  aggrieved 
by  the  acts  of  the  North,  as  you  say.  I  feel  the  ag- 
gression and  am  willing  to  take  every  proper  step 
for  redress.    It  is  the  principle  I  contend  for,  not  indi- 


vidual  or  private  benefit.  As  an  American  citizen,  I 
take  great  pride  in  my  country,  her  prosperity  and 
her  institutions,  and  would  defend  any  state  if  her 
rights  were  invaded.  But  I  can  anticipate  no  greater 
calamity  for  the  country  than  a  dissolution  of  the 
union.  It  would  be  an  accumulation  of  all  the  evils 
we  complain  of,  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing but  honor  for  its  preservation.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  all  constitutional  means  will  be  exhausted 
before  there  is  a  resort  to  force.  Secession  is  nothing 
but  revolution.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  never 
exhausted  so  much  labor,  wisdom  and  forbearance 
in  its  formation,  and  surrounded  it  with  so  many 
guards  and  securities,  if  it  were  intended  to  be  broken 
by  every  member  of  the  confederacy  at  will.  It  is 
intended  for  perpetual  union,  so  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble, and  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  (not 
a  compact)  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  revolu- 
tion, or  by  the  consent  of  all  the  people  in  convention 
assembled.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  secession.  Anarchy 
would  have  been  established,  and  not  a  government, 
by  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison  ,and  all  the  other 
patriots  of  the  revolution. 

"Still  an  union  that  canly  only  be  maintained  by 
swords  and  bayonets,  and  in  which  strife  and  civil  war 
are  to  take  the  place  of  brotherly  love  and  kindness, 
has  no  charms  for  me.  I  shall  mourn  for  my  country, 
and  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  If  the 
union  is  dissolved  and  the  government  disrupted,  I 
shall  return  to  my  native  state  and  share  the  miseries 
of  my  people,  and,  save  in  defense,  will  draw  my 
sword  no  more." 

The  Southern  states  which  had  refused  to  secede  had 
joined  in  an  effort  to  have  a  peace  conference,  feeling  as  they 
did,  the  certainty  that  they  could  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  friendly  relations  without  the  disruption  of  the  union. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  foregoing  statement  brief,  as 
I  want  to  ask  you  to  put  this  question  to  yourselves:  Was 
there  any  substantial  difficulty,  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment wanted  peace  and  not  war,   in  restoring  the  union  of 
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the  United  States  without  firing  a  shot  and  without  the 
tragedy  which  was  to  follow?  Of  course,  as  everyone  saw 
at  the  time,  and  as  events  proved,  the  situation  was  one  in 
which  war  could  easily  be  provoked. 

Ask  yourselves  this  question :  Suppose  the  Southern 
states  had  not  seceded,  but  the  New  England  states  had  car- 
ried out  the  threats  which  had  so  frequently  been  made  to 
secede  from  the  union.  Suppose  part  of  them  had  retired 
from  the  union,  and  the  rest  had  remained  in  the  United 
States,  protesting  against  the  secession  of  their  brethren. 
Suppose  the  New  England  States  which  remained  in  the 
union  had  sent  a  peace  mission  to  the  other  union  states 
imploring  time  for  the  preservation  of  peace;  would  this 
appeal  have  met  with  the  same  response?  Would  an  expedi- 
tion have  been  sent  to  provoke  a  fight  in  some  harbour  of 
one  of  the  seceding  New  England  states?  Would  this  have 
been  followed  by  an  executive  declaration  of  war,  and  an 
order  for  the  invasion  of  New  England? 

If  the  party  in  power  had  been  a  party  which  represented 
the  whole  country;  if  the  President  had  been  the 
President  of  the  whole  United  States;  if  he  had  not  been 
nominated  by  delegates  in  a  convention  to  which  the  Southern 
states  were  not  asked  to  send  delegates ;  if  he  had  been  ac- 
countable for  his  re-election  to  a  constituency  which  com- 
prised the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  —  would  there 
have  been  the  least  difficulty  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
restoration  of  the  union? 

But  the  constituency  to  which  the  President  owed  his 
election  was  comprised  in  large  degree  of  people  to  whom 
hatred  of  the  white  man  of  the  South  was  a  cardinal  article 
of  faith.  The  prevailing  party  had  control  of  the  organization 
of  the  government;  they  had  the  army,  the  navy  and  the 
treasury.  They  had  none  of  our  people  among  them,  and 
knew  nothing  of  our  people.  They  expected  a  prompt  sub- 
mission to  their  overwhelming  power.  They  thought  that 
their  war  on  the  South,  which  they  were  planning,  would  not 
last  more  than  ninety  days  at  the  outside.  The  Southern 
people  seemed  small  and  helpless ;  the  chance  had  come  to 
destro}"  them  and  the  edict  for  their  destruction  went  forth 
on  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1861. 
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Thus,  there  was  presented  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
South  a  question:  They  were  told  that  the  people  in  the 
states  which  had  seceded  were  to  be  compelled,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  submit  themselves  to  a  government,  whose  ultimate 
principle  was  that  the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  They  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute their  share  of  military  force  for  the  purpose  among 
others,  "to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured." 
They  were  thus  summoned  to  a  war  of  vengeance,  dictated 
by  a  party  which  had  no  other  stock  in  trade  than  hatred 
of  the  South. 

What  was  their  answer  to  be?  What  was  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  this  challenge  by  that  generation  of  men  and 
women  of  our  people,  whom  we  have  met  here  today  to 
honour?  Would  they  stand  and  argue  that  the  chances  were 
all  against  them?  Would  they  give  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  in  man-power  and  resources  and  wealth  the  odds  were 
four  to  one  against  them ;  and  that  this  advantage  was  enor- 
mously multiplied  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no  organized 
government?  Would  they  take  the  easy  course,  or  would 
they  resolutely  tread  the  hard  path  of  honour? 

The  answer  which  they  were  destined  to  give  had  been 
written  for  each  of  them  before  he  was  born.  People  of 
the  race  from  which  they  came  could  not  have  given  a  different 
answer,  had  they  tried.  Had  their  brains  commanded  their 
tongues  to  say,  "We  submit  to  this  odious  oppression,"  the 
tongue  of  each  would  have  cloven  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
before  these  words  were  spoken. 

You  all  know  what  they  did  —  what  happened  after  this 
declaration  of  war,  among  the  states  which  had  seceded  and 
those  which  had  hopefully  clung  to  the  union  and  refused  to 
secede. 

The  pro-union   minority   in   the  states  which   had   seceded 
disappeared  overnight. 

The  Convention  of  Arkansas,  which  on  March  i8,  1861, 
had  rejected  an  ordinance  of  secession,  met  again  on  the 
sixth  of  May  and  passed  that  ordinance  by*  a  vote  of  69  to  i. 

North  Carolina,  which  had  refused  in  February  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering  secession,  called 
a  convention  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  which  passed  the  se- 
cession ordinance  the  next  day. 
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Tennessee,  which  had  refused  to  call  a  convention  for 
considering  secession  in  February,  passed  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession by  an  enormous  popular  majority  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  1861. 

The  Virginia  convention,  which  had  rejected  an  ordinance 
of  secession  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1861,  and  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  of  April  had  refused  to  adopt  a  conditional  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  secession,  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
on  the  seventeenth  of  April  by  a  large  majority. 

Maryland  and  Missouri  were  over-run  before  state  action 
could  be  taken,  but  their  sons  have,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  best  people  of  each  of  these  states  found  their  way  to 
spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  great  cause  in  which 
their  people  were  engaged. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  give  you  a  better  picture 
of  the  change  of  sentiment  brought  about  by  the  proclamation 
of  April  fifteenth,  1861,  than  to  tell  a  story,  attributed  to 
the  late  Senator  Vance.  He  said  that  he  was  making  a  speech 
at  a  town  in  North  Carolina  against  secession.  He  had  his 
arm  raised  in  a  gesture  to  emphasize  a  point  he  was  making, 
when  a  man  came  into  the  hall  and  announced  that  th^e.l'xe si- 
dent  had  called  for  volunteers  to  invade  the  South.  He  said, 
"The  arm  which  I  had  raised  to  emphasize  my  point  against 
secession,  fell  by  the  side  of  the  most  convinced  secessionist 
in  America."  "      ' "  "     '     ■ -■■'■■■'-■■•-■^■■'-■■■■-■''■-'^'■^■»^! 

And  so  it  came  about  that  these  people  took  their  place 
in  that  high  rank  which  history  gives  to  small  nations  fight- 
ing for  the  right.  Leonidas  might  have  made  his  peace  with 
the  great  King  of  Persia,  and  history  would  have  had  no 
Thermopylae.  King  Albert  of  Belgium  .'might  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
the  most  glorious  page  of  Belgian  history  would  never  have 
been  written.  Our  people  might  have  taken  the  easy  course 
of  dishonour ;  but,  had  they  done  so.  they  would  have  lost 
the  chance  to  write  their  names  in  the  place  which  they  occupy 
upon  the  monument  of  history. 

On  April  fifteenth,  1861,  where  were  the  ancient  allies 
of  our  people?  Where  was  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Northern  states  in  which  the  party  of 
sectional    hatred    had    gained    but    little    foothold?      In    other 
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times  of  trouble,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
had  not  been  niggardly  in  helping  them.  There  was  no  cause 
of  war  between  them  and  old  friends  bound  to  them  by  his- 
toric ties.  There  were  numberless  links  of  friendship  that 
seemed  unbreakable.  How  did  they  come  to  array  themselves 
among  our  enemies?  They  could  have  stopped  this  war  of 
hate  and  vengeance.     Why  did  they  not  do  so?     ^' 

After  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  the  expression 
of  their  views  was  plain  enough.  They  deplored  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Cotton  states,  as  did  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  border  states  of  the  South.  They  shared  the 
views  of  the  Southern  border  states  that  secession  was  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for.  But  the  great  majority  of  their 
people  were  utterly  and  on  principle  opposed  to  the  use  of 
force  to  subjugate  the  Cotton  states.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten the  American  Revolution.  They  still  believed  that 
King  George  the  Third  was  wrong  and  that  George  Washing- 
ton was  right.  Mr.  Horace  Greely,  Editor  of  The  New  York 
Tribune,  a  paper  which  has  never  been  suspected  of  affection 
for  our  part  of  the  country,  said : 

"If  it  (the  Declaration  of  Independence)  justified 
the  secession  from  the  British  Empire  of  three  mil- 
lions of  colonists  in  1776,  we  do  not  see  why  it  would 
not  justify  the  secession  of  five  millions  of  Southern- 
ers from  the  Federal  Union  in  1861.  If  we  are  mis- 
taken on  this  point,  why  does  not  some  one  attempt  to 
show  wherein  and  why?" 

I  could  multiply  such  quotations  indefinitely,  but  I  take 
it  that  no  one  will  deny  the  statement  that  the  vast  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  in  New  York  and  many  other  Northern 
states  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  against  the 
South.  When  the  party  in  power  determined  to  wage  war 
upon  our  people  it  was  essential  to  them  to  overcome  this 
feeling  and  array  these  powerful  states  upon  their  side.  How 
was  it  done? 

Oceans  of  ink  have  been  spent  to  prove  that  the  fight  at 
Fort  Sumter  was  not  deliberately  provoked  by  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington.  Northern  historians  have  not  been 
deterred  by  the  hopeless  improbability  of  the  proposition  that 
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the  little  state  of  South  Carolina  started  without  cause  actual 
warfare  against  the  United  States. 

I  shall  not  debate  these  shopworn  arguments,  but  would 
like  to  read  to  you  the  account  of  this  affair  written  by  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  English  historian.     He  says  :* 

"The  Confederates  had  obviously  done  their  very 
utmost  to  postpone  or  avert  hostilities.  Mj;,^,  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Seward  and  their  colleagues  intentionally  and  de- 
:  liberately  forced  on  the  collision,  determined  to  leave 
the  South  no  choice  but  between  surrender  at  discre- 
tion and  instant  war.  They  gained  their  end.  North- 
ern feeling  wovild  not  sanction  an  offensive  war  till 
every  effort  at  peaceful  settlement  had  been  exhausted. 
Hence    it    was    imperative    if    Lincoln's     Presidency 

■  were  not  to  be  signalized  by  the  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  and  to  bring  the  Republican  party 
into  universal  odium  and  contempt,  or  the  Chicago 
platform  to  be  ignominiously  retracted,  that  the  North 
should  be  hurried  into  war  on  false  pretences.     The 

'  authors   of  the   collision,   the   men   who   had    publicly 

■  pledged  themselves  to  peace  while  secretly  preparing 
war,  profited  by  their  own  duplicity,  and  concealed  the 
transactions    which    had    rendered    the    reduction    of 

;  Sumter  an  instant  necessity  of  self-defence.  The 
North  was  persuaded  that  the  South  had  struck  the 
first  blow  —  had  'fired  on  the  uniform,'  'had  insulted 
the  flag.'  The  imperious  self-will  of  a  dictatorial 
democracy  was  successfully  inflamed  to  fury;  and 
from  this  point  it  would  be  as  profitable  to  trace  the 
sequence  of  fancies  in  a  fever  dream  as  to  follow  the 
unreasoning  impulses  of  a  deluded  people." 

And,    he    says    further  :* 


"The  double  policy  of  the  Republican  Cabinet — 
the  peace  negotiations,  the  war  measures  of  Lincoln 
and  Seward  —  had  served  their  double  purpose;  had 
bafifled  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Confederates  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  hidden  those  efforts  from  the  great  ma- 


*Fercy  Greg.    History  of  the  United  States,  Book  VI,  Chap- 
III,  p.  169. 
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jority  of  the  Northern  people.  The  South  had  been 
forced,  the  North  tricked  into  war.  The  players  of  that 
double  game  have  gone  where  'all  hearts  are  open,  all 
desires  known.'  Their  secrets  cannot  long  be  hidden 
from  the  scrutiny  of  biographers  and  historians ;  already 
enough  is  known  to  reveal,  not  perhaps  their  indi- 
vidual intentions,  but  their  collective  responsibility." 

Did  this  war,  which  was  waged  against  the  Southern 
people,  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  United 
States  —  a  claim  which  has  frequently  been  miade  for  it?  It 
certainly  maintained  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  United 
States ;  it  brought  back  under  the  dominion  of  the  conquering 
arms  of  the  United  States  the  wretched  population  of  the 
conquered  provinces  of  the  South.  But,  was  this  union?  Some 
people  whom  I  address  are  among  those  that  lived  and  took 
part  in  the  great  deeds  which  this  building  commemorates, 
and  they  remember  the  whole  story  well.  Some  of  us  were 
born  after  that  day,  and  we  know  all  we  have  been  told  and 
some  things  that  we  have  seen  about  the  union  which  this  war 
preserved.  God'  save  the  country  from  such  a  union  as  it  was 
for  many  years  after  1865.  It  is  not  union,  except  in  a  bald 
physical  sense,  when  through  a  large  section  of  the  country 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  hated  by  every  eye  that  looks 
upon  it.  It  is  not  union  when  every  boy  who  is  growing  up 
in  a  section  of  the  country  hopes  and  prays  for  the  day  to 
come  when  his  generation  will  have  a  chance  to  see  the  war 
between  the  sections  break  out  again. 

Tlie  kind  of  union  that  has  been  restored  is  not  the  kind 
that  can  be  created  by  bayonets.  It  is  no  part  of  my  task 
now  to  describe  the  way  in  which  our  present  union  came 
about.  It  never  came,  however,  until  the  disappearance  from 
American  politics  of  those  patriots  who  made  their  easy  politi- 
cal living  by  blackguarding  the  South. 

I  know  no  Southern  man  who  is  not  glad  to  see  the  resto- 
ration of  a  real  union  in  this  country.  Nor  do  I  know  one  who 
does  not  thank  God  for  what  our  people  did  in  those  days,  and 
for  the  heritage  which  they  left  behind  them. 

Was  this  war  fought  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  abolish 
slavery  or  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  maintain  slavery? 


*id.  Chap.  IV,  p.  172. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  first  inaugural  address  of  P'resident 
Lincoln,  he  quoted  and  repeated  past  speeches  of  his  and  de- 
clared:  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do.  so,  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so." 

I  need  not  follow  up  like  statements  of  his  made  from 
time  to  time  orally  and  in  writing.  It  was  not  until  the  war 
had  made  considerable  progress  that  any  step  was  taken  look- 
ing towards  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  grotesque  preten- 
sion of  the  people  who  had  provoked  the  war,  —  that  the 
weaker  side  had  been  the  assailant,  —  was  treated  with  deri- 
sion by  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  whole  world.  The  idea 
suggested  by  them  that  they  were  subduing  the  South  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Southern  people  the  blessings  of 
that  "liberty"  which  had  been  won  for  the  American  people 
by  the  sword  of  George  Washington  was  equally  derided.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1862,  in  a  speech  at  Man- 
chester, referring  to  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Northern  people,  said :  "We  have  no  faith  in  the  propa- 
gation of  free  institutions  at  the  point  of  the  sword." 

It  had  proved  to  be  no  war  of  ninety  days,  into  which 
the   party  that  hated  our  people  had  deluded   the  people  of 

the  Northern  states. 

The  stout  hearts  of  our  soldiers  fighting  for  their  altars 
and  their  firesides  —  the  flaming  patriotism  which  has  so  often 
been  in  history  the  reaction  of  honorable  people  against  intol- 
erable wrong  —  had  made  of  this  war  a  war  which  was  to 
exact,  —  to  use  the  language  of  the  people  of  General  Smuts,— 
"a  price  which  would  stagger  humanity." 

It  was  not  until  the  party  in  power  in  the  United  States 
ascertained  their  situation  in  the  face  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world,  and  until  they  discovered  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  between  them  and  what  they  had  thought  to  be  an 
easy  victory,  that  they  sought  to  camouflage  a  war  of  oppres- 
sion by  masquerading  as  crusaders  attempting  to  abolish 
slavery. 

[        I  need  go  no  further  with  this  subject.     If  the  people  in 

the  South  had  been  interested  in  the  question  of  retaining  their 

laves,  a  short  and  easy  way  to  keep  them  would  have  been  to 
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remain  in  the  union  and  rely  upon  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions then  protecting  slavery  and  the  announcement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  which  I  made  allusion  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Did  the  war  prove  that  secession  is  wrong  —  that  the 
resistance  by  a  minority  of  the  people  to  wrongful  aggression 
is  not  right  and  not  honourable?  If  it  is  supposed  that  this 
principle  was  established  by  the  war,  what  view  must  be  taken 
of  the  secession  of  the  American  Colonies  under  the  leader- 
ship of  George  Washington? 

What  did  the  war  prove  beyond  the  fact  that  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  majority  of  the  people  can  conquer  and  subdue  a 
small  minority? 

I  think  it  proved  one  thing  conclusively,  and  that  is  that 
the  people  who  founded  this  government  were  right  when  they 
predicted  that  the  formation  of  a  sectional  party  would  neces- 
sarily cause  disruption  of  the  United  States.  That  fact  was 
true  in  1861 ;  it  is  true  today ;  it  will  be  true  tomorrow. 

When  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  political  an- 
tagonists, they  have  always  found  ways  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. When  the  members  of  a  party  become,  not  political 
antagonists  of  the  opposing  party,  but  physical  enemies  of  a 
section  of  the  country,  the  consequence  which  ensued  in  1861 
will  occur  again. 

There  is  one  more  thing  which  the  war  proved.  It  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  was  in  this  new  country  a  set  of 
people  who,  in  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  had  "that 
chastity  of  honour  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound."  It  showed 
that  in  this  country  there  existed  people  who  were  willing  to 
make  those  extreme,  unselfish,  prodigal  sacrifices,  to  which 
alone  History  has  accorded  the  Spolia  Opima  of  fame.  It 
demonstrated  that  in  this  country,  discovered  not  four  hun- 
dred years  before  1861,  there  had  been  bred  a  race  of  people 
who  could  do  a  thing  which  can  be  fairly  compared  with  the 
greatest  things  that  have  been  done  by  any  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 
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Lincoln's  Place  Secure 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


It  is  amazing  that  any  body  of 
men  should  be  willing  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  that  the  Civil  war 
was  -deliberately  and  personally 
conceived"  by  Abraham  l^incohi, 
and  that  he  was  responsible  for 
forcing  it  on  the  South.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  should  see  tit  to 
pass  such  resolutions,  but  there  is 
no  danger  that  they  will  be  taken 
seriously,  and  the  general  feeling 
will  be  sorrow  rather  than  anger 
that  the  aged  sur\ivors  of  the  Lost 
Cause  permitted  their  prejudice  to 
get  the  better  of  their  reason. 
American  history  cannot  be  Avrit- 
ten  to  order,  and  it  is  too  late  now 
to  debate  the  motives  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  man  who  has  gradual- 
ly, if  he  has  not  already,  taken  his 
place  as  the  greatest  of  our  Presi- 
dents. His  fame  is  world-wide,  and, 
as  Stanton  predicted,  the  moment 
after  the  breath  had  left  the  mor- 
;tal  body  of  Lincoln,  "now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages." 

The    most    convincing    proof    of 
Hhe  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
;  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  sucli 
'  a  resolution  will  not  have  the  pow- 
er of  reviving  sectional  bitterness. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  profes- 
sional fire-eaters  of  the  South  and 
the   bloody-shirt   Haunters   of  the  i 
North  could  have  rnatle  a  political  ' 
issue  out  of  the  action  of  the  Con-  ■ 
federate  veterans,  but  another  gen- , 
eration  has  arisen  and  it  is  con-  ■ 
cerned  with  the  present  and  the  | 
future,  rather  than  with  raking  up  ' 
the  embers  of  the  past. 


Confederates  Assert  Lincoln  Forced  War; 
Call  for  ^'Fair  *  *  School  Histories  in  South 


'^4/Ui^ 


RICHMOND.  Va.,  June  I'l  (Associated 
Press).-"  The  war  between  the  States 
was  deliberately  and  personally  con- 
ceived and  Us  inauguration  made  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  was  personally 
responsible  for  forcing  the  war  upon  the 
South."  declared  u  report  submitted  to- 
day bv  the  Historical  t'ommitlee  and 
unaniinouslv  adopted  by  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  a  history  written  by 
Colonel  Huger  \V.  .lackson  of  curry- 
ville,  (Ja.,  and  published  by  Miss  Mil- 
dred Rutherford  of  Athens.  Ga.,  be 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  South. 

The  text  of  the  committee's  report  re- 
ferring to  Lincoln   reads  as    follows. 

"  Your  committee  would  especially 
commend  for  use  in  the  scliools  of  the 
South  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel  Huger  W. 
Jackson  of  CurryviUe,  (ia.,  the  'Truth 
of  tlie  War  Conspiracy  of  1861,'  and 
published  bv  that  great-hearted  South- 
ern historian.  Miss  Mildred  ftutherford. 
This  presents  the  official  evidence  eath- 
ercd  princlpalb'  from  the  Ignited  States 
Government  archives,  which  proves  the 
Confederate  war  was  .  delibcratelj-  and 
poioonallv  conceived  and  it.''  inaiigui-a- 
tion  made  by  Abraham  Liincoln.  and 
that  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
forcing   the  war  upon  the   South." 

Tnc  States  of  Mississippi.  Texas,  the 
Carolinas  and  Loui-jiana  are  now  using 
lii.-toricf   "  fair   to   the   South,"   tlio  com- 


Bi:i.r,-ANS    FOR    INDIGESTION.       kKEP 

it   hand/.     Donl  forget.— Advt. 


mlttee  report  stated,  adding  that  it  was  ' 
"gratifying  that  this  statement  Is 
sweeping  over  the  Soutli  and  the  various 
adopting  boards  seem  determined  to  al- 
low in  their  schools  only  such  histories 
which  fairly  teach  the  magnificent  hia- 
toiT  of  the   Southern   States." 

The  report,  which  was  submitted  by  C. 
M.  Walker.  Chairn-ian,  concludAl  by 
saying  that  "  the  young  children  of  the 
South  will  now  be  taught  that  the 
South  was  rightj  eternalb'  and  ewr- 
lastingly  rlght,>  in  fighting  for  principles 
upon  whicji  our  glorious  country  was 
founded." 

SPRTNGF"IEI-D.  III..  June  IM  (A.sso- 
clated  Pres.").— Defending  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  charge  made 
today  b.v  tlio  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans at  Richmond.  Va.,  that  ''  he  was 
personally  resijonsible  for  forcing  the 
war  upon  the  South."  Henry  B.  Rankin, 
aged  h.'i,  who  studied  law  In  Lincoln's 
law  office  and  has  written  books  about 
him,  tonight  declared  the  charge,  "  a 
lie." 

"  No  man  that  ever  lived,"  .Mr.  Rankin 
said,  "  was  more  lied  about  as  to  his 
personal  uiahners  aiid  purposes  of  life. 
He  was  most  essentially  a  man  of  peace, 
tie  detested  war.  During  the  war  he, 
went  witli  Seward  and  met  tiie  Confed- 
erate Cabinet  anrl  challenged  them  to 
take  a  white  sheet  of  paper  and  write 
■whatever  conditions  of  peace  thcj'  de- 
sired, except  secession,  Ijul  nothing 
came   of  it"  ! 
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FIGHT  HISTORY'PERVERSION'I 

V\  'y     a^"''^-''^'' VVo/--^    I.  ^  ill 

'Organizailons     Assail    Confederate 
!-  Charge    Against    Lincoln. 

"  WASHINGTON.  June  23.— Mrs.  John 
A.  iiogan.  President  of  the  Dames  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  stated  here  today 
that  that  organization  would  urge  other 
patriotic  and  educational  societies  to 
press  their  cajnpalgn  against  the  use 
in  the  schools  of  any  State  of  histories 
that  do  hot  "  coixfona  to  facts."  Re- 
ferring to  the  declaration  In  the  report 
adopted  at  the  recent  convention  In 
Richmond  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veteran*,  that  the  Civil  War  was  "  de- 
liberately conceived "  by  Uncoln  and 
that  histories  teaching  tjils  should  l>e 
used  in  Southern  scnoois,  Mrs.  Logan 
said  the  assertion  was  a  "  perversion 
of  facts  "  and  that  all  patriotic  societies 
would  be  urged  to  seek  the  suppression 
of  any  such  histories. 

Colonel  John  McElroy,  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  editor  at  its  National 
Tribune,  said  Grand  Army  leaders 
would  protest  the  assertions  in  the  re- 
port adopted  by  the  Confederate  vete- 
irans. 

"  No  one  made  a  greater  effort  thanj 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  pacify  the  South," 
said  Colonel  McElroy.  "  No  man  could: 
have  pleaded  more  strongly  for  the  se-: 
ceding  States  to  return  to  the  Union 
than  ha  did  In  his  Inaugural  address. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  veteranSi 
have  gone  far  out  of  their  way  to  pub- 
lish an  unwarranted  statement.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe    this    feeling    to    be    general    iOf 
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BUMESUNCOLN  ' 
FOR  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

His     Reinforcemerrt     of     Fori; 

Sumter  Brought  It  On,  Says 

Southern  Historian, 


ENDORSED     BY     VETERANS 


Gettysburg    Speech    "Fetl    Flat"— - 
Lincoln  Assailed  as  a  Mocker 

of   Religion.  i 


It  was  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Sum* 
ter  which  caused  the  Civil  War,  accord- 
ing to  "  The  Truth  of  History  "  by  Mlsa 
Mildred  Rutherford  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who 
Is  described  aa  "  that  great-hearted 
Southern  historian  "  In  the  report  of  the 
Historical  Committee  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans. 

Lincoln  reinforced  it  and  so  caused 
the  war,  according  to  this  historian, 
who  also  alleged  that  his  Gettysburg 
address  fell  flat,  that  he  was  Irrellgloua 
and  that  his  life  was  no  pattern  for 
Christian  youth.  The  eulogy  on  MlM 
Rutherford  was  pronounced  by  the  Com- 
mitter representing  the  Confederate  Tot- 
erana,  who  voted  unanimously  to  call 
for  a  nerw  teaching  of  the  history  ot 
the  ClvU  War. 

The  personal  responsibility  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the.  war  Is  set  forth  by  Miss 
Rutherford  In  one  short  and  slmpla 
sentence  as  follows  : 

"  He  involved  the  United  State*  In  war 
by   reinforcing   Fei-t    Sumter." 

An  elaborate  attack  is  made  on  the 
Gettysburg  address.  Many  authorities 
are  produced  to  prove  that  It  waa  re- 
garded as  a  -weak  effort.  Lincoln  Is  also 
accused  of  waving  a  whisky  botUe  In  a. 
fight  and  of  going  to  church  to  mock 
the  preacher.  The  old  controversy 
whether  Lincoln  told  ribald  stories  and 
composed  Indecorous  verses  Is  discussed 
from  a  strongly  affirmaUva  standpoint. 

"  Lincoln,"  says  iiiss  Rutherford. 
"  should  not  be  held  up  as  an  examplS 
for  Christian  children."  ,.  ^  v,     .»,» 

Grant  and  Lee  are  contrasted  by  the 
authoress  as  follows: 

"Unanswerable  arguments  win  Do 
I  found  In  the  facts  that  a  slaveholdOT, 
1  General  U.  S,  Grant,  was  filaced  In  com- 

1  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  freed  his  slayea, 

was  placed  In  command  of  the  ConXed- 
•erate  foirces."  .         ^  .,_ 

!  Several  hundred  quotations  from  ms- 
ftories,  8pee<;hes  and  other  sources  art 
;  arranged  by  Miss  Rutherfojui  in  chap- 
.tera    to    support    twenty    proposlUon*. 

■which  are  aa  follows:  ,.,,■*.. 

I  I.  The  Constitution  of  the  Unite* 
•  States  was  a  compact  between  sovereign 

States  and  not  perpetual  nor  national. 
IT.  Secession  was  not  rebellion.  . 
III.    The    North    w^s    responsible   lot 

the  war  between  the  States, 
rv.    The  war  between  the  Stat^  WM 

not  fought  to  hold  slaves.  ; 

V.  Slaves  were  not  ill-treated  la  tat 
South,  and  the  North  was  largely  ra- 
.sponslble  for  their  presence  In  the  South. 

VI.  Coercion  waia  not  Constitutional. 
Vn.  The  Federal  Government  was  re- 

«)ons'ible  for  the  Andersonville  horrors. 

,   VIII.  The  Republican  Party  that  elect* 

,ed  Abraham   Lincoln  was  not  friendly 

'to  tne  South. 

'    IX.  The  South  desired  peace  and  madtt 

severy  effort  to  obtain  it. 

1   X.  The   policy   of  the   Northern  anny 

was   to    destroy    property,    that   of   Um 

•South  was  to  protect  it. 

"  XL  The  South  has  never  ha4  J^w  ri^fht* 


XII.  Tlie  Norih  violated  the  Conatl" 
tutlon  and  refused  to  stand  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thua 
drove  the  South  to  seeesaion. 

XIIT.  Jefferson  Davis  must  have  hl« 
rightful  place  in  history. 

XIV.  Abraham  IJntoln  must  have  hla 
rightful  place  in  liistory. 

XV.  Reconstruction  was  not  Just  to 
the  South— It  made  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 

p    riPCGSSltV 

XVI.  Race  prejudice  is  stronger  Iq 
the  North  than  it  is  in  the  South. 

XVII.  The  South  was  more  Interested 
in  the  freedom  of  tlie  slaves  than  th« 
North. 

XVIII.  AVliy  the  South  demands  cor» 
rect  textbooks. 

XIX.  The  vilification  of  Jefferson 
Davis  became  necessary  to  make  ths 
glorification  of  Abraham  Lincoln  mora 
effective. 

XX.  Some  of  the  omissions  of  history. 
Kverett    and     Seward    are    alleged    to 

have  been  very  much  diaappointed  by 
,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  Laraon 
I  in  his  "  Recollections  of  Lincoln  "  is 
(  quoted  as  saying  that,  after  the  speech, 

Lincoln  said : 
i     "  Lamon.   that  speech  was  like  a  wet 
I  blanket    on    tlie     audience.     I    am    dl^ 
tressed  about  it." 

Lamon  also  denies  that  Everett  OT 
anybody  else  congratulated  Lincoln,  ao4 
continues : 

"  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  this  Gettysburg 
speech  was  not  reganled  as  a  production 
of  extraordinary  merit,  nor  was  it  comi- 
mented  on  as  such  until  after  the  death 
of  Mr.   Lincoln." 

A  fevy  of  the  quotations  attacking  Lin- 
coln are: 

General  Piatt— Lincoln  faced  and  Uvea 
through  the  awful  responsibilities  of  tha 
war  with  a  courage  that  canie  from  In- 
difference. 

Horace  Greeley — I  cannot  trust  "  Hon- 
est Old  Abe  "—he  is  too  smart  for  me. 

Herndon— Lincoln  became  more  dls- 
;  croet  in  later  life  and  used  words  and 
phrases  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  He  never  changed  on  this 
subject.  He  lived  and  died  a  deetp- 
grounded  Infidel. 

Lamon— Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  church, 
but  he  went  to  mock  and  came  away  to 
mimic. 

Herndon— When  Abe  saw  that  Grlsby 
was  getting  the  best  of  the  fight,  ho 
burst  through  the  ring,  threw  him  some 
feet  distant  and  then  stood  up  proud  as 
I^uoifdis  -iu»<in»iii8;.ji  tuittl*!  at-  limmr  over 
his  head  and  swearing  aloud.  'T  am  tna 
big  buck  of  the  lick.  If  anybody  doubts 
it,  let  him  come  and  whet  my  horns." 

On     the     authority     of      "  Democratio 
Speakers'     Handbook,"    p.    83,     General 
'  Grant    is    alleged     to    have    made    this 
utterance : 

"  Should  I  become  convinced  that  tlis 
object  of  the  Government  is  to  execute 
the  wishes  of  the  Abolitionists,  I  pledga 
my  honor  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier.  I 
would  resign  my  commission  and  carry 
my  sword   to   the  other  side." 

Lincoln  in  Congress  in  1847  Is  alleged 
to  have  said  that  "  any  people  whatever 
have  the  right  to  abolish  the  existing 
Government   and   form   a  new   one   that 

suits  them   better." 

.  -.  ■        •    n  :    :    ~~ 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Lincoln  Is 

Called 

War  Plotterl 


It  is  with  no  desire 
or  purpose  to  start  or 
to  participate  In  a 
new  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  responsibility 
for  it  that  con.'jideration  is  given  here 
to  a  report  on  the  subject  Just  made 
by  their  Historical  Conmiittee  to  the 
Uhlted  Confederate  Veterans  in  Rich- 
mond. These  questions  were  settled  so 
long  ago,  either  to  the  convincing  or  the 
acquiescence  of  both  North  and  South, 
that  a  revival  of  the  old  controversy 
can  be  plea.sing  only  to  a  few  surviving 
irreconcilables  on  both  sides  of  what 
once  was  the  dividing  line. 

Their  right  to  think  as  they  will- 
even  to  talk  as  tliey  will— is  undis- 
puted ;  but,  as  tliey  have  no  regard  for 
the  senMibilities  of  an  enormous  ma- 
jority of  thu-ir  fellow-citizens  In  all  parts 
of  the  country,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  their  own  should  have  any- 
body's delicate  consideration.  When 
they  attack  the  memory  of  Lincoln— 
when  they  charge  that  by  him  what  they 
call  "  the  Confederate  war  "  was  "  de- 
liberately and  personally  conceived  " 
and  that  "  lie  was  personally  responsible 
for  forcing  the  war  on  tlie  .South  "— 
then  the  only  way  to  avoid  anger  is  to 
realize  how  far  these  statements  are 
from  accurate  and  to  view  them  with 
astonishment  rather   than   indignation. 

They  are  made,  it  seems,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Colo- 
nel Jackson,  printed  by  "  that  great- 
hearted   Southern    historian.    Miss    Mn- 

DRKD      RUTHERFOW)."         ThOse     of      US      WhO 

never  before  had  heard  of  either  the 
writer  or  the  publisher  of  "  Tlie  Truth 
of  the  War  Conspiracy  of  1801  "  are  not  , 
qualified  for  attempting  an  explanation 
of  their  labors,  but  the  Colonel  presum- 
ably is  a  well-intentioned  man  and  Miss 
RUTHEftFORD  Commands  respect  for  the 
admirable  quality  ascribed  to  her  by 
those  better  informed.  But  one  wonders 
wliat  they  expect  to  accomplish  by  stir- 
ring up  the  old  animosities.  We  have 
such  would-be  trouble-makers  up  here, 
too,  tiying  to  excite  hatred  of  England, 
but  tliey  are  easily  explicable ;  at  least, 
they  are  more  easily  explicable  than 
are  belated  assailants  of  Lincoln  and 
defenders  of  secession. 
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SLUR  ON  LINCOLN 
A'LIE,'SAYSPEARERS 

Charge  That  He  Started  Civil 

War  Is  Refuted  at  G.  A.  R. 

Memorial  Services. 


WANT  NORTH  TO  RESENT  IT 


See  Attempt  to  Pervert  School  Chil- 
dren —  Posterity   Will    Ignore 
Attack,  Says  Celrgyman. 
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The    Georgia    historian.    Miss    Mildred 

Rutherford,   who  blames   Abraham   Lin- 

''  coin    tor    starting    tlie    Civil    War,    was 

sharply  censured,    tho^igh   not  by   name, 

by   speakers   at   memorial    exercises    for 

America's  war   dead   held   by    the  allied 

'  organizations  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 

,  Republic    at    the    Soldiers    and    Sailors' 

Monument  on  Riverside  Drive  yesterday 

tLfterpoon. 

"  A  most  outrageous  attempt  to  per- 
vert school  children  Into  believing  that 
Lincoln  started  the  Civil  War  has  just 
been  made,"  said  Julius  Isaacs,  the 
Chairman.  "  If  ever  a  lie  was  passed, 
that  Is  one.  There  was  strife  in  the 
South  long  before  Lincoln  was  thought 
of  In  public  life.  He  loved  peace  and 
detested  war.  I  hope  that  this  falsehood 
wlU  biing  from  the  North  a  stinging  re- 
buke to  the  South,  that  will  show  tliem 
that  we  a.re  as  loyal  as  wo  wera  In 
1801." 

"  The  Southern  States  seceded  because 
they  knew  that  Lincoln  would  perform 
the  duty  which  he  assumed  by  his  oath 
of  office,"  said  Herman  L.  Lange,  New 
York  Division  Commander  of  the  Sons 
of  Veterans.  "  Lincoln  never  forced  the 
war;  he  was  peace-loving,  but  he  was 
not  afraid  of  man  or  devil.  His  In- 
augxiral  address  proves  that ;  all  he 
wanted  was  a  united  country." 
I  The  Rev.  Andrew  MagiU  of  the  tlrst 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  declared  that  posterity  would 
Ignore  the  words  of  "  these  good 
madamea  In  the  Southland." 

"  They  make  a  great  roar  as  to  wno 
Etarted  the  Civil  War,"  he  went  on. 
"  but  tliey  are  but  a  very  small  mi- 
nority, and  the  oncoming  ages  will 
Unorc  them,  for  truth  will  last  forever- 
In  t^iat  we  will  trust  Almighty  God. 

The   eierclaes   began   with   an    mvoca- 

tlon    by    Dr.    MagiU   and   the  singing   of  , 

••The   Star  Spangled   Banner."      Master 

Bert    Isaacs,    a    son    of    the    Chairman. 

recited    Uncoln's    Gettysburg    address, 

and    one    of    those    who    heard    it    was 

;.,   Bert's  aged  grandfather.  Colonel  Isidore 

I  iBftaxra,    a  Civil  War  veteran.      A   firing 

,  1  equad   from   Reno   Camp   2   of   the   Sons 

■     of    Veterans,    fired    a    volley    in    salute 

1  I  to  the  dead,  and  a  bugler's  call  of  taps 

^Vended  the  ceremonies.  „*i„o. 

P(i     The     men     and     women     particlpaOng 

Pyrin   from    the    Sons    of    Veterans     the 

•  Women's   Relief    Corps,    the    Daughters 

.*f  Veterlnfand  the  Ladies  ofthe  Grand 

t^'  Army     of     the     Republic.       Twenty-t>vo 

,"SS.ps"    and    "tents"    were    repre- 

%  xected.  ,    .  .^i^^^dM 


A  Southerner  on  Lincoln. 

ro  tne  Ed.or  Of  me  N«u,  V-'^J---;,  ,,,^ 

I  read  with  -"^^;'^XnZrtor^  ol  Athens.' 
effort  of  Miss  Mildred  Rutl.erlo  ^^^^_, 

Ga..  to  huve  history   rewritten   i 

dre;  of  the  South  bo  -^  '"J^^^Xncoln. 

„ate  of  the  character  oAteP,  „^^        ^^^^ 

Miss  Rutherford  two  or  thrff  ^.^^^^^^on-. 

fouad  her  ra^^V ''"'■"T  "'on  tw  Jrone  trade 
,U.t.  She  is.  »;--7'-'  :^,  ,rr  of  the  War 
-hen  she  assal^  f  ;£,,,„.  whoBe  father. 
President.  I  ^"'/^^^^^^f  ^^t  of  his  pansh,  In 
a  cKTgyman.  was  ^"^1^^"  ""'  y^.,  and  car- 
MiUdleburg.  ^--^'^^^^^^^^'laware.  There 
rled    to,    prison    In    Bort  hardtack 

he    was    kept   for   a   year    and^^a  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

and  slept  on  a  P"^"""  ^  t.  Lincoln,  of 
Abrahan.  Lincoln,  ^r-  Robert   ^  ^^^_ 

^-'"'^^'^^'^^^leWrPrrsJnt'. .anted  to 
niers    ago.      t^a    "«"  mm  In  mi 

general  Bo.ers.  -^;J-U  hortz.ng  an  ex- 
father's  behalf,  a  paper  ^^  ^^, 
change  of    prisoners   and   me  ^^^^^ 

father.  Fu^^'^'^"""""  "^k  Car''""^  ^°""''' 
a,-d   Corbln   of   Moss   N^^k.   i.  t,eautlful 

Va..  lost  her  husband  and  the  ^^^^^  ^^ 
home    which    was    aold     al  ^^^^ 

battle,    f.r   Confederate  l'^'^^^^     ^      ^  g^^.h- 

---;.?  '".irx":  -  to  "p7es3  deep  anc 
Tdefadnrtlon  tor  Abrah^  Lincoln   h^^^^^ 

ing  heard  It   said  n.any  times     y 

--   cultured   southern   People^that^     ^ 

^■Tarpetta^ra'-     would    never    have    bee. 

permitted.  s^,„   ^,,a   othe, 

I  have   seen   letters     n  pv-rlstlan  f aill 

New  York  papers  '^^-y'^^'^^^J^ZlTto  PhlU, 

of   George  Wash Ingto         Refere      ^^^^^^^_^    ^ 

^-    "^'^"f ''and  D      McGulre's  on  the  .am. 
Washington  and  tJr  ^  establish  the 

subject  would   doubtless  he  p  t  ^^^ 

.eallty  of  W-hlng ton  s  Chrl  t.^n^^^^^^  ^^_^_ 

,Uack  on  ^^^j;^l^X^Zl^-  to  the  foun- 
coln  is  scarcely   less   s  ^^^^^_ 

datlons  of  society.  "^^J]^'^^,,  Abraham 
less  felt  grievous  ^'^"^.^^/^vlls.  He  de- 
Uncolp   tried   to    aver     many_^^_^     ^^^    ^^^^^^ 

1  el  red  to  pay  the  "'",.  ^^  his  death: 
.laves.  Many  Southerners  sa  d  at  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
■■  Ha  was  the  best  ^r.cnd^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
South  ever  had.        ^  niother's   and 

«clon  of    aouthorn  s  res    u   my  ^,^^j^„ 

father's  lines  that  l"^^f^J\Zs.nt  before 
and  in  the  Battle  ««  1°"  Abraham  Lln- 
tue  Revolution  I  hc^P-''  ^^'^  _^^^^,„  „f  ^he 
com  the  kindly  ■■cS'^;,'^^"'^  3^^^^„  address 
whole  south.     Henry  O.ady  s^ Bo  ^^^^^^^ 

indicates  how  the  ^^  "'^^  °  /"!,  I^.^.^er  the 
singled    in    Lincoln  s    vei  -^  ^^^^^_^^^_ 

personal  charm  and  sincerity  ^^^^  ^^^_ 

?ord.  and  they  -«J-  ,f;,T\;  have  history 
tie   good   come   o     her  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^. 

rewritten  so  as  to  aW'^  Abraham    Liu- 

admlrable   and   -bleJ<;e^of^^^^^^^,^^^_ 

coin.  "  "■  „„    ,f|oo 

Kew  York.  June_-;^^_1^ 
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LINCOLN  AND  FORT  SUMTER. 


Position    of     President    In    Opening 
Hostilities  of  Civil  War  Made  Clear. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Your  writer  in  Topics  of  The  Times  In 
thl.s  mcjrning's  is.sue,  commenting  upon 
a  certain  Miss  Rutherford's  charge  that 
Lincoln  forced  war  upon  the  South,  says: 
"  To  support  this  accusation  she  offers  i 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  he  [Lincoln] 
threw  reinforcements  into  Fort  Sumter 
when  an  attack  on  its  little  garrison  was 
threatened  !  "  This  is  an  error.  When, 
on  April  12,  1861,  the  Southern  forces 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  it  had  not 
yet  been  definitely  determined  by  the 
Washington  Government  that  it  would 
attempt  to  relieve  that  post  further 
than  to  send  provisions.  Four  days  be- 
fore this,  in  fact,  word  was  given  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  by  Lincoln  that  while 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  put  food  j 
Irto  Sumfcr  no  effort  would  be  made  | 
"  to  put  in  men,  arms  or  ammunition 
unless  the  fort  .should  be  attacked." 
[IMorse,   '■Lincoln,"  I.,   248.] 

In   weighing   the   question   of  responsi- 
bility for  oponintr  hostilities.  Miss  Ruth- 
erford has  perhaps  overlooked  the  warn- 
ing with   which   the   Southern   Secretary 
of   War,   Toombs   of   Georgia,    addressed 
President    Davis    when    the    question    of , 
ordering  tha  attack   on   Suinter  was  be-  ; 
fore  the  Southern  Cabinet:    ''Mr.  Presi- j 
dent,  at  this  time  it  is   suicide,   murder,  . 
and    will    lose    ua    every    friend    in    the 
North.       You     will     wantonly     strike     a 
hornet's  neat,  which  extends  from  moun- 
tain to  ocean,  and  legions  now  quiet  will 
swarm  out  and  sting  us  to  death.    It  is 

;  unnecessary  ;   it  puts   us   in   the  wrong ; 

j  It     is     fatal."       [Khodes.     III.,     347-348, 
citing  Stovall,  "  Life  of  Toombs,"  226.] 
EDWARD   S.    CORWIN. 

'     Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1922. 


LINCOLN  HELD  RBSONSIBLE  FOR  REBELLION 
-M.^1.  ^^XL?£  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 


The  Ignited  Coiifedci-ate  Yet- 
eran.s,  in  tln,ir  thirty-se^-ond  annual 
tunvention  in  l^K-hniond,  recoui- 
luended  for  study  in  tiie  public 
schuoi.s  ot  the  South  a  liistory  text- 
book uhich  eliaiyes  that  the  eivil 
WAX  Mas  conceived  anti  forced  ui)ou 
vile  >;outh  by  Abraham   Lincoln. 

TJie  book  ua.s  written  bv  Col. 
IiUK:er  W.  Johnston,  of  t'urryville, 
(ia.,  and  Mas  jjulilished  by  ,Miss 
Mildred  Hutherford,  of  Athens,  Ha. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Truth  of  tlie 
War  Conspiracy  of  LSGl." 

The     ctiarge     that     Abraham 
Lincoln    was    lesjionsible    for    the 
c(nitlict   Mas   contained   in   tlie  re- 
l»ort  of  the  historic  committee  of 
the  United  Confederate  \'eteians. 
lii  ooranfenting  on  the  text  books 
used  in  the  Southern  schools  the 
report  called  attention  to  the  irn- 
portanee   and   value  of   the   book- 
dealing  witli  this  phase  of  the  war.  '•■ 
l^e.  report     Maa     unanimously 
adopted    by    a    risinj,'    vote    amid' 
•lieers  and  "rt^bel  yells." 

Report  of  Committee 
The  report  of  the  historic  oom- 
niittee  enlivened  a  session  de\oted 
alioost  exclusively  to  business  af- 
fairs.   It  says: 

"Comrades:  Your  Rutherford 
committee,  appointed  to  have  the 
U'utb  of  Confederate  history  pre- 
sented to  the  Morld,  and  especially 
to  the  young  of  the  South,  submits  • 
its  armual  report  I 

"Your  c  o  m  m  i  1 1  e  e  has  been  I 
obliged  to  restrict  its  Mork  to 
watching  and  influencing  State 
school  book  adoptions  in  ui-der  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  text  books 
for  u.se  in  the  Southern  .scliool.s, 
teaching  our  youths  the  great  his- 
toric truths  of  the  Confederate 
struggle,  thus  enabling  them  to 
justify,  approve  and  commend  the 
actions  of  their  forbears  in  tiie 
sixties. 

"JMissi-ssippi  and  Texas  have 
made  selections  of  histories  fair  to 
the  South,  and  dui-ing  the  last  rear 
the  states  of  North  Carolina, 
Louisians  and  South  Carolina  have 
made  adoptions  of  books  fair  to 
the  South,  in  every  case  your  com- 
mittee has  presented  the  im[)ort- 
ance  of  this  matter  to  the  adoption 
boatis.  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  thi.s  sentiment  is  sweeping 
over  the  South  and  the  various 
adopting  boards  seem  (ieterjnineu 
to  alloM'  in  their  schools  only  sucii 
histories  Mhich  fairly  teach  the 
magnilicent  history  of  the  South- 
ern states  of  our   Union. 

"We  invite  attention  to  the  Mork 
done  in  the  state  adoptions  by  the 
•text  book  committees  of  the  re- 
spective state  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
ted Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
These  committees  have  Morkeu 
earnestly  and  efliciently  and  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  glorious 
achievements  of  securing  in  the 
state  hivtories  true  and  loyal  to 
the  Confederacy. 

North  Carolina's  Action 
.  "To  show  how  fully  this  .>-enti- 
rnent  has  Leen  aroused  Me  cite 
North  (.Carolina's  action  in  particu- 
lar. This  state  had  on<Us  list  of 
adopted  books  tor  iiigH^  scliocjls, 
from  a  j)revions  adoption,  a  l^i^foi-r 
vvhi(-h  taught  the  young  that  tlie 
Confedeiate  cause  -was  an  rm- 
"nvorthy    one     .   The    contract    had 


tory    told    by    one    uho    heliied    to 
make  it. 

"We  beliexe   the  constant  agita- 
tion of  the  great  Cionfederate  or- 
ganizations, the  Veterans,   Daugh- 
ters and  Sons,   is  producing  fruit,  ' 
tliat    the   sentiment    has    been    so  i 
aroused  that  i.revertcd  Yankee  his-  j 
tories  Mill  no  longer  be  use<l  to  in- 
struct our  children:  that  the  voiing 
Mill  now  be  taught  that  the  South 
was  right,  yea,  eternally,  ad  Ever- 
lastingly   right,     in     iigliting     for 
these    principles    upon    Mhich    our 
glorious  country. Mas  founded." 


r 


some  time  to  run,  when  tiie  fal.sf 
teaching  of  this  history  Mas  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  broke  the  con- 
I  tract,  assuming  whatever  pecuni- 
!  ary  daiiiagq|,jnay  arise,  and  elimi- 
nated the  book  frcnn  its  school.s'. 

"Vour  committee  commands  a 
juimphlot  by  Col.  linger  VV.  Jack- 
son, of  Curry ville,  CJa.,  The  Truth 
of  :jie  War  Conspiracy  of  18til,'  and 
)>u  fished  by  tliat  great  hearted 
Koi/hern  historian  ML<s  Mildred 
Kutherford.  This  presents  the  ot- 
licial  evidence,  gathered  principal- 
ly from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment archives,  which  proves  that 
the  Confederate  Mar  Avas  deliber- 
ately and  personally  conceited  anu 
its  inauguration  made  by  Abraham 
Lincoln, -and  that  he  Mas  personal- 
ly resjionsible  tor  forcing  the  Mar 
Upon  the  South. 

.  "To  instill  further  into  the  young 
of  the  South  the  truths  of  the  Con-  , 
fedcracy's  magnificent  struggle  for  | 
constitutional  liberty  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  pre- 
pared a  lecture  teaching  these 
truths,  Mhich  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  young  of  the  South. 

"This  lecture  has  been  delivered 
m  (he  colleges  and  high  schools 
and  much  good  has  been  thereby 
aid  in  this  good  Mork  by  sugges&r 
acc(jmplished.  Your  meiu.Ser-^  can 
aid  in  this  good  Mork  by  suggest- 
ing to  any  institutions  of  learning 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods 
that  they  arrange  to  have  this 
lecture  delivered.     It  will  be  lii.s- 
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DAVIS  AND  LINCOLN 


The  New  Orlans  States,  one  of  the 
principal   DemoQr^tic   newspapers   of 

^  the  South,  In  a  recent  issue,  draws 
the  following  comparison  between 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  LAn~ 
coin,    indicative    of   the   sort   of    po- 

*  litical  pabulum  upon  which  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  the  South  is  fed 
by  the  ruling  partisan  oligarcliy  of 
that  section :  |   V  *i.  ¥ 

"Mr.  riavis  was  a  soldier  whos^ 
career  in  the  Mexican  war  is  one  of 
the  proud  boasts  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  career  as  a  soldier  is 
one  around  which  truthful  histori- 
ans throw  a  veil  of  charity.  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  legislator  whose  serv- 
ices have  made  illustripus  the  an- 
nals of  the  federal  Senate.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's brief  career  in  Congress  was 
devoted  to  telling  smutty  stories. 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  simple  Christian, 
whose  life  from  childhood  was  guid- 
ed by  the  knowledge  of  a  personal 
God  and  whose  devotion  to  that 
God  never  deviated  from  truth  and 
right  living.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an 
atheist  and  infidel;  he  wrote  a  book 
tearing  the  Bible  to  pieces;  he  never 
spoke  reverently  of  God  until  he  got 
the  presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet. 
Mr.  Davis  honored  his  father  and  his 
mother.  Mr.  Lincoln  hated  his  own 
mother  and  cursed  his  own  father. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  record,  there 
la  not  one  personal  stain  on  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Mr.  Davis.  We  wish 
that  we  could  say  the  same  of  Mr. 
Lincoln." 


SAYS  LINCOLN  FELT 
JUST  WAR  WAS  HOLY 

James  M.  Beck  Asserts  There 
Were  No  Misgivings  Over  Strug- 
gle to  Save  the  Union. 


NOT  "TOO  GREAT  TO  FIGHT" 


Speaker    at    Republican    Club    Sees 

Lincoln's  Ideal  of  Popular  Rule 

Openly  Denied  and  Flouted. 


Lincoln  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
holiness  of  a  just  war,  said  James  M. 
Beck  former  Solicitor  General,  at  the 
dinner  of  the  National  Republican 
Ciub  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last 
night.  Through  the  veins  of  the  al- 
lied nations  today  ran  a  subtle  poison, 
he  said,  and  the  admonitions  of  Lin- 
coln were  as  necessary  today  as  they 
were  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Lincoln  had  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  Justice  "of  the  war  to  save  the 
Union,"  eald  Mr.  Beck.  "To  him  it 
was  holy.  Nothing  in  his  address  (the 
Gettysburg  address)  suggests  the 
pride  that  Is  too  great  to  fight,  and 
nothing  accepts  as  an  ideal  a  'peace 
without  victory.'  The  only  pride  to 
which  Lincoln  gave  utterance  was 
the  'solemn  pride'  of  the  mother  who 
had  given  all  her  sons  to  the  cause." 
Lincoln  a   Grea*   Moralist. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  moralist,  said 
Mr.  Beck,  and  his  great  address 
dedicated  the  living  to  the  task  un- 
finished by  the  dead.  Two  great 
changes  were  beginning  at  the  time  of 
of  the  formation  of  this  republic, 
he  said,  the  age  of  the  machine  and 
the  age  of  democracy.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
was  almost  universally  accepted  in 
Western  civilization.  But  at  the  epd 
a  feacticyj  came.     Russia  eicceptq^  a 


» 
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tyranny  worse  that  that  of  t|ie  Czars, 
China  became  a  welter  of  anarchy, 
Italy  accepted  the  rule  of  the  dictator, 
as  did  Spain,   he  declared. 

"What  is  more  significant  la  the  dis- 
intetegration  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  three  Governments  that  are  in 
form  democratic,"  he  said. 

"In  Germany,  the  paralysis  of  democ- 
racy Is  so  great  that  its  President  has 
tl  .eatened  a  dictatorship  unless  the 
States  of  political  chaos  is  brought  to 
an  end.  In  France  there  have  been 
three  Cabinets  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
for  want  of  a  Government  that  will 
function,  the  talk  of  a  dictator  grows 
ever  more  ominous.  England,  the 
mother  of  democracies  and  which  alone 
among  all  the  great  nations  has  in  the 
last  decade  become  in  form  more  demo- 
cratic than  any  other  nation,  is,  In  fact, 
trembling  at  the  possible  domination  of 
a  labor  oligarchy,  which  disdains  the 
organ  of  democracy,  the  ballot  box, 
and  prefers  to  work  its  will  by  'direct 
action,'  an  euphonious  term  for 
choking  the  community  into  submis- 
sion by  a  threat  of  starvation. 

Seei    Popular   Rule    In    Vetll. 

"Today,  150  years  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  popular  govern- 
ment all  over  the  world  seems  to  be 
in  more  serious  danger  than  at  any 
time  since  Jefferson,  like  Chanticleer, 
proclaimed  the  redding  thorn  of  democ- 
racy. 

"No  present  fact  Is  more  significant 
than  the  reaction  in  many  nations 
against  democracy  and  In  favor  of  one- 
man  power.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  one  man  be  called  a  czar,  an  em- 
peror, king  or  dictator— the  essential 
fact  Is  his  power.  Today  half  the  old- 
est nations  of  Europe  are  in  the  grasp 
of  dictators.  The  revolt  is  not  against 
democracy  as  a  social  ideal,  but 
against  the  Inefficiency  and  venality  of 
parliamentary  institutions. 

"At  no  time  within  the  memory  of 
living  man  has  Lincoln's  ideal  of  a 
'government  of  and  by  and  for  the 
people'  been  more  openly  aenled  and 
flouted." 

Mr.  Beck  referred  to  the  miners' 
strike  and  the  Government  subsidy  to 
miners  in  England  as  an  example  of 
the  breaking  down  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, and  said  that  a  successful 
revolution  in  England  might  have  a 
significant  repercussion  in  this  country 
and  destroy  popular  government. 

Other  speakers  who  eulogized  Lin- 
coln were  Supreme  Court  Justice  John 
MacCrate  and  Congressman  Ogden  L. 
Mills.  Former  United  States  Senator 
\,    Ham  M.  Calder  presided. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor  were 
Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  Charles 
D  Hilles,  Major  Gen.  William  N.  Has- 
kell, Samuel  S.  Koenig,  Secretary  of 
State  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Charles  P.  Plunkett,  Mrs.  John 
T.  Pratt,  Jacob  A.  j-.ivingston  and 
Joseph  A.  McGinnles. 
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Douglas  Letters  Lead  Editor  to 
-Believe  Election  Might  Have 

Meant  Peace. 

r  ■  .       

■  CHATTANOOGA,  Tenn.,  AprU  23  UP). 

^Discovery   In  a  barn  of  more  than 

30,000  letters  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
which  Indicate  that  had  he  been  elect- 
ed president  In  1860  the  Civil  war 
would  have  been  postponed,  and  possi- 
bly altogether  averted,  was  announced 
by  George  Fort  Milton  today,  the  118th 
imniversary  of  Douglas"  birth. 

Mr.  Milton,  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 

/News  and  author  of  "The  Age  of  Hate," 
ft  biography  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  biography  of  the 
distinguished  Illinois  statesman  whose 
defeat  for  the  presidency  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  followed  by  the  civil  con- 

illict.     ■   ■    ■  .  I 

Finding  of  the  correspondence  in  an 
old  box  In  a  barn  at  the  home  of  one 
of  Dooglas'  grandsons,  Robert  Dick 
Douglas,  In  Greensboro,  N.  C  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Milton  as  "certainly  one 
of  the  two  or  three  most  Important 
discoveries  of  source  material  for  the 
history  of  America  in  the  19th  century 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years." 
War  Held  AToidaUe. 
Mr.  Milton  has  just  concluded  read- 
ing the  new  letters,  as  well  as  consid- 
erable other  Douglas  correspondence, 
and  he  says  their  perusal  leads  "to  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  probability  the 
Civil  war  was  an  avoidable  war."  A 
similar  opinion,  as  well  as  the  view  that 
Douglas  likely  would  have  averted  the 

'  conflict,  are  forcibly  presented  by  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  in  his  recent  volume  on 

•  Lincoln. 

In  connection  with  the  new  Douglas 
letters,  Mr.  Milton  Issued  a  statement 
in  part  as  follows: 

"In  the  past,  much  of  our  history 
of  the  twilight  years  immediately  pre- 

;  ceding  the  Civil  war  has  been  written 
from  ultra-points  of  view.  It  has  been 
ft  product  of  the  New  England  school 
of  hlstorlanjf,  wjth  a  consequent  over- 
emphasis upon  the  abolitionist  attitude. 
Peace  Group  Ovelooked. 
Or  it  has  come  from  the  counter- 
balancing extreme  southern  school,  de- 
voting its  energies  with  equal  zeal,  and 

;  probably  with  equal  truth,  to  painting 

■  ft  picture  of  an  united  south,  rushing 
i  to  arms  to  champion  certain  gossamer 
'  theories  of  state  sovereignty. 

"The  fact  that  all  during  the  50s, 
and  through  the  crisis  preceding  the 
^  call  to  arms,  there  existed  '  the  gi-eat 
middle  group,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  disconnected  with  the  extremist 
views  of  either  section,  and  endeavorifig 
bravely  but  vainly  to  preserve  the 
imion  and  peace,  has  not  received  any- 
thing like  the  notice  which  It  properly 
deserves.  In  large  measure,  one  cause 
of  this  under-emphasls  of  the  con- 
servative union  sentiment  has  been  be- 
cause the  primary  sources  from  which 
history  is  best  written  have  not  con- 
tained a  proper  supply  of  letters  and 
documents  of  this  group. 

Buchanan  Big  Factor. 

"Now,  however,  this  ommlssion  can  be 
supplied,  for  a  large  part  of  the  papers 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  have  come  to 
light  in  the  possession  of  his  grandsons 
In  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  existence  of 
a  very  valuable  group  of  early  Douglas 
letters  in  the  hands  of  Martin  F.  Doug- 
las has  been  known  for  some  time,  but 
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a  few  weeks  ago  there  came  to  light  a 
further  and  very  voluminous  body  of 
Douglas  papers,  stored  away  in  an  old 
box  In  a  barn. 

"These  letters  reveal  with  great  clarity 
the  part  which  President  Buchanan 
played  in  forcing  Democratic  disruption 
in  the  1860  campaign,  a  disruption 
which  insured  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  afforded  the  pretext  for 
secession  and  consequent  Civil  war.  It 
seems  well  within  the  range  of  probabil- 
ity that  except  for  James  Buchanan, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  would  have  be- 
come president,  and  that,  had  the  Lit- 
tle Giant  entered  the  White  House,  the 
Civil  war  would  have  been  postponed, 
and  possibly  altogether  averted." 
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Blames  Lincoln 
For  Civil  War 

WASHINGTON  UP)  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Tansill,  Georgetown  university 
history  professor,  blames  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  the  Civil  war. 

Lincoln,  he  told  a  meeting  of 
Confederate  organizations,  "trick- 
ed" the  south  into  starting  the 
strife. 

Tansill  was  speaker  at  a  wreath 
laying  ceremony  at  the  statue  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  Confederate 
president,  in  the  United  States 
capitol    yesterday. 

He  asserted  Lincoln  "played 
fast  and  loose"  with  southerners 
"in  order  to  trick  them  into  a 
bombardment"  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  make  them  appear  "the  ag- 
gressors." 

•'The  responsibility  for  the  Civil 
war,"  he  asserted,  "rests  securely 
upon  only  one  pair  of  shoulders — 
and  those  shoulders  belonged  to 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Subsequently  Fred  P.  Myers, 
commander  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
lederate  Veterans  told  reporters 
'T  think  he  went  too  far — I  don't 
think  he  should  have  made  such 
an  attack  on  Lincoln." 


Tribute  by  Smear 


Revere  him  as  they  enthusiastically  do 
o-l'i?"!^^'"''  ^^^S-hbors  do  not  care  for  eulo^ 
gies  to  Jefferson  Davis,  whose  birthday  anni- 
versary IS  observed  in  June,  to  take  the  form 
of  a  slap  at  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  professor  was  paying-  tribute  to  the 
Confederacy's  President  in  ceremonies  at 
Washmgton  D.  C.  His  statement  about 
Lincoln  took  an  extreme  turn  as  profes- 
sorial statements  often  do. 

He  said,  among,  other  things,  that  "Lin- 
coln was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  patriot  " 
He  charged  that  the  "responsibility  for  the 
Livil  War  rests  securely  upon  only  one  pair 
t^^IlS^^'-  shoulders^elong^  t^ 

to^^l^pr^si^^^isiiif^ 

None  other  than  tlie  president  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  com- 
Ss.''  "^  ^^'  ^°"^  '^  Confederate  vS- 

"I  think  he  went  too  far,"  said  one  "Hi^ 
tt^oZr.''   "°'   ^"'^^^   ^"^   -^-^'■"   «?^ 

Indeed,  Jefferson  Davis,  if  some  immortal 
power  endowed  him  with' ability  toTtness 
the  ceremonies  at  the  Davis  statue  must 
have    been    chagrined    that    another    SZt 

geSfto'ht*^  ''  ^"^^^^-^  -  ^  ---t"i 

tSs'S^T^"  "^^  t^  fought7aSr- 
unl  A^°^^  *^^^^  ^^n  be  said  about  this 
left-handed  manner  of  paying  him  homag^ 


I  Just  a  Yankee  Trick 


Lincoln  Caused  South  to  Open 
Civil  War^  Historian  Asserts 


By  Walter  T.  PuUiam 

Post  Reporter 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  charged 
yesterday  with  "tricking"  the 
South  into  starting  the  Civil  War. 

That  allegation  echoed  through 
hallways  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  yesterday  as  nearly  100 
loyal  children  of  the  Confederacy 
gathei'ed  to  pay  homage  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Tansill,  a  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity history  professor. 

He  accused  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator, in  language  reminiscent  of 
"Johnny  Reb"  of  'dubious  in- 
trigue" before  the  1861  opening 
gunfire  at  Fort  Sumter. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  Civil 
War,"  he  declared,  "rests  securely 
upon  only  one  pair  of  shouldei's — 
and  those  shoulders  belonged  to 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Of  Fort  Sumter,  he  charged 
Lincoln  "played  fast  and  loose" 
with  Southerners  "in  order  to  trick 
them  into  a  bombardment  of  the 
famous  fort"  and  make  them  ap- 
pear "the  aggressors." 

Tansill  was  principal  speaker  at 
a  wreath-laying  at  a  statue  of 
Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Capitol's 
Statuai-y  Hall.  The  service  was 
part  of  a  three-day  observance  of 
the  Confederate  Presidents  139th 
birthday  anniversary. 
I     Th»    United   Daughters   of    the 


Confederacy,  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  took  part  in  the 
service,  but  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  last-mentionad  or- 
ganization, Fred  P.  Myers,  dis- 
avowed TansiU's  speech  as  repre- 
resenting  the  sentiments  of  the 
SCV. 

"I  think  he  went  too  far,"  Myers 
said.  "1  don't  think  he  should  have 
made  such  an  attack  on  Lincoln. 
Several  others  present  expressed 
concern  over  it." 

Mrs.  John  M.  Wilcox,  president- 
general  of  the  UDC,  also  disavowed 
the  speech. 

"His  allusions  to  Mr.  Lincoln," 
she  said,  "do  not  reflect  our  views. 
We  think  it  rather  untimely  that 
those  remarks  were  made.  We 
don't  care  to  start  up  a  contro- 
versy." 

Lincoln's  election  in  1860,  Tan- 
sill charged,  killed  the  Federal 
Union  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  had  worked  for,  and  he 
added  the  President-elect  "did  not 
have  the  decency  to  give  it  a  po- 
lite burial." 

He  charged  Lincoln  did  nothing 
following  his  1860  election  "to 
quiet  the  growing  friction  that 
pointed  to  war"  between  the  States, 
and  he  said  that  as  the  1860  crisis 
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South  Tricked, 
Historian  Says 

deepened  the  "Sphinx  of  Spring- 
field remained  eloquently  silent." 

He  praised  Jefferson  Davis  as  an 
"ideal"  for  freedom  -  seeking 
peoples. 

"On  January  10,  1861,  Jefferson 
Davis,"  he  declared,  "clearly  saw 
the  futility  of  any  further  moves 
toward  erecting  a  bridge  of  under- 
standing between  the  North  and 
the  South. 

"Like  Horatius  of  old,  Lincoln 
stood  at  the  northern  end  of  such 
a  bridge  and  he  would  permit  no 
messenger  of  peace  to  pass  through 
his  careful  guard." 

Thirty-five  UDC  and  SCV  mem- 
bers, including  Mrs.  Wilcox,  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Truman  at  the 
White  House  after  the  Capitol 
ceremony. 

The  highlight  of  the  birthday 
celebration  will  come  this  after- 
noon at  2  p.  m.,  when  the  Confed- 
erate organizaations  unveil  the 
Eastern  terminal  marker  of  the 
Jefferson  Davis  hwy.  The  marker 
is  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Highway 
Bridge.  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley 
(D..  Ky.)  will  speak. 


Attack  On  Lincoln  I 

Lftt  us  not  be  unduly  disturbed 
by  the  unmitigated  attack  of  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Tansill  of  Georgetown 
University  upon  Abraham  Lincoln, 
for  Lincoln's   place   in   history   is 
secure.     His   memory    and    deeds 
1  stand  as  a  golden  statue  and  at- 
tacks such  as  Dr.  TansiU's  do  not 
tarnish,  but  only  serve  to  burnish. | 
Dr.  TansiU's  apparent  ignorance 
I  or   disregard    of   the    history    and 
!  facts  preceding  the   Civil  War  is 
i  astounding,  or  else  how  could  he 
I  accuse  President  Lincoln,  who  ar- 
I  rived  on  the   national  scene   less 
I  than  a  decade  before  the  war,  of 
precipitating  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities?    Does  he   not  know  that 
Southern   statesmen   had   planned 
and  hoped  for  a   breakup   of  the 
Union  for  nearly  30  years  before 
Sumter  was  fired  on?     Doesn't  he 
know  that  the  Southern  press  and 
statesmen  openly  talked  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government  patterned  after 
Britain's  monarchy,  which,  to  the; 
everlasting  shame  of  all  concerned, 
would  have  been  established  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  institution  of] 
slavery?     Would  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson   and    Jackson    have    been 
proud  of  that  kind  of  govermnent? 
If  Jefferson  Davis  had  truly  been 
the    champion    of    free    peoples, 
would    he    have    sanctioned    the 
cause  of  slavery  as  he  did? 

Before  Dr.  TansiU  attacks  a  man 
of  Lincoln's  stature,'  let  him  reflect 
upon  those  whom  the  South  pleases 
to  caU  great,  Robert  E.  Lee.  for  ex- 
ample. Lee  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  as  such  must  have 
sworn  to  defend  his  country,  yet 
when  the  hour  of  decision  came, 
he  aligned  himself  with  her  ene- 
mies. However,  has  any  citizen  of 
these  United  States  ever  said  that 
Lee  should  have  been  shot  as  just 
'ctrltaution  for  the  traitor  that  he 
was? 

The  people  of  the  South  must 
blush  in  shame  for  Dr.  TansiU  and 
he  should  by  all  means  retract  the 
reckless  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Capitol.  DAVID  H.  BROWN. 
Brunswick,  Md,  ,>^' 
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;Dr.  Transill's  'History* 
(is  New  to  Him 

TT  was,  to  say  the  least,  unfortu- 
nate  that  Di\  Transill  ol  George- 
town accused  Lincoln  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  Civil  War.  There  is 
no  use  re-opening  old  sores. 

Luckily  for  the  conquered  they 
lived  in  America.  None  of  the  van- 
quished paid  the  supreme  penalty 
usually  inflicted  upon  the  leaders 
of  unsuccessful  rebellions. 

Today  we  are  honoring  those 
who  committed  treason  according 
to  many  historians.  It  is  Christian 
to  be  charitable  and  to  praise  Jef- 
ferson Davis  for  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  But  it  is  a  new  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  Transill  that  Lincoln 
planned  the  bombardment  of  Ft. 
Sumpter.  Perhaps  Dr.  Transill  will 
also  accuse  Franklin  Roosevelt  of 
instigating  the  Pearl  Harbor  epi- 
sode. E.  B.  HENDERSON 
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Local  Professor  Sets  Off  Row  by  laying:  7^^^^ri.      , 

Lincoln  Provoked  South  to  War 

'y'A  Georgetown  University  professor  today  is  smack  in  the  middle  of  a  20th  Century  revival  of 

~~  ~  "  '  ■    tthe  War  Between  the  States. 

^  Despite  some  sharp  criticism 
from  spiritual  heirs  of  the  Confed- 
eracy as  well  as  no-good  Yankees, 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Tansill  is  standing 
by  his  guns  as  staunchly  as  ever 
did  the  Boys  in  Gray. 

Abe  Lincoln,  he  repeated  today, 
provoked  the  South  into  starting 
the  war. 

JUMPED  ON  ABE 

The  Texas-born  professor  of  his- 
tory startled  an  audience  of  Con- 
federate descendants  at  the  Capitol 
yesterday  with  a  slam-bang  attack 
oji  the  Great  Emancipator.  Today 
i  he  added: 

"My' idea  is  that  its  a  good  idea 
to  tell  the  truth  in  history.  What's 
the  idea  of  perpetuating  the  Lincoln 
legend?  It's  a  good  Republican  leg- 
end, but  why  do  we  have  to  pussy- 
foot?" 

So  far  Republican  sources  are 
more  pained  than  angry. 

Rep.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R.,  111.), 
who  represents  Lincoln's  old  Illinois 
congressional  district,  merely  said 
he  thought  Dr.  Tansill's  charges 
were  "unfounded." 

"I'm  curious  as  to  Dr.  Tansill's 
birthplace  and  background,  as  well 
as  the  source  of  his  information," 
he  said. 

Dr.  Tansill's  remarks  at  the  Cap- 
itol were  delivered  before  a  Stars- 
and-Bars  audience  gathered  to  place 
a  wreath  before  the  Statuary  Hall 
image  of  Jefforson  Davis.  While 
his  listeners  gaped,  he  said  Lincoln 
played  "fast  and  loose"  with  the 
South  and  "tricked"  them  into  fir- 
ing on  Ft.  Sumter  and  thus  becom- 
ing the  "aggressors." 

SPONSORS- ItETKE  AT 

Spokesmen  for  the  organizations 
he  was  addressing  promptly  exe- 
cuted a  strategic  retreat  from  the 
limb  on  which  their  speaker  had 
hung  them. 

"His  allusions  to  Mr.  Lincoln  do 
not  reflect  our  views,"  said'  Mrs. 
John  M.  Wilcox,  president-general 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

"I  think  he  went  too  far,"  added 
Fred  P.  Meyers,  commander  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

To  which  Dr.  Tansill,  who  said 
his  information  came  from  Prof. 
Charles  Ramsdell  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  replied: 

"If  their  idea  is  that  we  must 
keep  quiet  on  the  Lincoln  issue, 
then  I  suppose  they're  right." 

The  outspoken  Texan  does  not 
claim  his  interest  in  the  Civil  War 
is  purely  academic. 

"I  had  two  grandfathers  on  the 
Confederate  side,"  he  said.  "One 
was  an  inspector  gaieral  and  the 
other  a  major.  They  fought  with 
distinction." 


PriiuipaU  In  the  r**- 
vival  of  "Who  Started 
the  Civil  War?"  now 
plaviiijf  locally,  aru 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Tan- 
sill  (left).  Jeff  Davi* 
(statue,  center)  and 
Abe  Lincoln.  (Storj 
on  Paffe  3.) 


Lincoln  Blasted,  Davis  Extolled 
In  UDC  Ceremony  in  Capitol 


By  George  Kennedy 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  condemned 
as  an  intriguer  who  brought  about 
the  Civil  War  and  Jefferson  Davis 
extolled  as  a  patriot  yesterday  in  a 
ceremony  in  the  Capitol. 

The  speaker  was  Charles  C.  Tan- 
sill,  professor  of  American  history 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  George- 
town University.  The  occasion  was 
a  laying  of  wreaths  at  the  statue  of 
Davis  in  the  Capitol's  Statuary  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Daughters   of  the   Confederacy. 

Prof.  Tansill's  talk  was  too  much 
even  for  Representative  Rankin, 
Democrat,  of  Mi.ssissippi,  who  heard 
it.  Asked  if  he  would  put  the  talk 
in  the  record,  Mr,  Rankin  said: 

"Not  I.    I  think  he  went  too  far. 
The    time    has    come    to    draw    the 
mantle  of  charity  over  all  that." 
Curious  Tourists  Stop. 

Groups  of  tourists  stopped  out  of 
curiosity,  but  they  could  not  hear 
the  speaker's  words  which  did  not 
echo  from  the  high  dome  of  the 
room.  Only  one  Capitol  guard  was 
on  hand  during  the  speech  which,  a 
generation  ago,  would  have  caused 
reverberations  in  the  legislative  halls 
nearby.  The  guard  said: 
.  "Nobody  can  hear  him.  Perhaps 
it's  a  good  thing." 

After  the  speech,  two  of  the  UDC 
women  called  on  The  Star  to  say 
that  the  organization  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  speech  and  that 
they  regretted  the  references  to 
President  Lincoln. 

Prof.  Tansill  started  by  quot- 
,  ing  a  Yankee  philosopher,  Emer- 
son, to  the  effect  that  "every  insti- 
tution Is  merely  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man."  He  said  that 
was  partly  true  of  the  South  and 
Jefferson  Davis. 
j  Contrasts   Careers. 

I     The   speaker   contrasted   the    ca- 
reers of  Davis  and  Lincoln. 

"During  the  Black  Hawk  War,"  he 

said,  "Davis  had  earned  some   dis- 

'  I  tinction,  while  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 


mained in  obscurity  as  a  do-nothing 
soldier  in  a  company  of  Illinois 
militia." 

This  contrast  became  more 
pointed  in  the  Mexican  War,  he 
said. 

"Lincoln  was  more  of  a  politician 
than  a  patriot,"  he  said.  "He  ije- 
longed  to  that  numerous  group  of 
Whigs  who  were  invincible  in  peace 
and  invisible  In  war." 

While  Lincoln  was  in  Congress 
criticizing  the  war  as  "unneces- 
sary," the  speaker  said,  Davis,  who 
had  resigned  his  seat,  was  leading 
the  Mississippi  Rifles  in  Mexico 
where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

"Lincoln,"  the  speaker  said,  "was 
so  thoroughly  discredited  in  1848 
that  he  dared  not  seek  re-election." 
Cites   Lincoln   Statement. 

As  for  the  Civil  War,  the  speaker 
cited  Lincoln's  declaration  on  June 
16,  1858,  at  Springfield  that  the 
American  Government  could  not  en- 
dure "permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free." 

The  statement,  the  speaker  said, 
"was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
I  war  against  the  South."  Prof.  Tan- 
!  sill  recalled  the  Crittenden  proposal 
to  extend  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  of  36'  30"  to  the  Pacific  and 
that  Thurlow  Weed,  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Republican  leader,  had  tried  to 
get  Lincoln  to  go  along  with  it  but 
that  Lincoln's  answer  had  been  no. 
When  Lincoln  "blocked  this  plan  for 
Southern  conciliation,"  the  speaker 
said,  "he  cleared  the  decks  of  the 
Federal  ship  of  state  for  war.  No 
one  knew  that  fact  better  than  he." 

As  for  the  actual  outbreak  of 
war,  Prof.  Tansill  said: 

"Tlie  dubious  intrigue  that  pre- 
ceded the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter 
does  not  have  to  be  rehearsed  here 
today.  To  many  minds  it  is  clear 
that  Lincoln  deliberately  played 
fast  and  loose  with  representatives 
of  the  South  in  order  to  trick  them 
into  a  bombardment  of  that  famous 
fort.  If  it  could  be  accomplished, 
war  would  then  be  inevitable  and 
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the  South  could  be  made  to  appear 
a.s  the  aggressor.  The  responsibility 
for  the  Civil  War  rests  securely  upon 
only  one  pair  of  shoulders  and 
tho.se  shoulders  belonged  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

No   Conquered   Banner. 

The  South  should  forget  the 
phrase,  "the  lost  cause,"  Prof.  Tan- 
sill said. 

"The  glorious  Confederate  flag  is 
not  a  conquered  banner  that  re- 
poses a.s  a  relic  in  Southern  mu- 
seums," he  said.  "That  banner  is  a 
symbol  of  freedom." 

In  concluding,  Prof.  Tansill  used 
a  familiar  quotation.  In  si>eak- 
ing  of  democracy  in  the  South,  he 
said,  "it  was  a  way  of  life  that  made 
America  what  it  Is  today,  and  it 
paved  the  way  for  a  realization  of 
our  most  precious  heritage,  a  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people." 

According  to  his  biography  In 
Who's  Who  in  America,  Prof.  Tan- 
sill is  ,'56  years  old  and  was  bom  in 
Fredericksburg,' Tex.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Catholic  University  in 
1912  and  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins  a  few  years 
later. 

He  was  assistant  professor  an 
then  professor  of  history  at  Amer- 
ican University  from  1919  to  1939 
and  at  Fordham  University  from 
1939  to  1944,  when  he  came  to 
Georgetown.  His  published  works 
are  In  the  field  of  diplomatic  his- 
toi-y  —  two  volumes  on  certain 
treaties  with  Canada  and  others  on 
diplomatic  history  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  in  the  Caribbean. 


Where  Are  Lincoln's  Defenders?    . 

To  I  he  Editor  of  The  star;  i  ^      / 

Through  your  columns  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  "Un-American  Committee"  of  the  some- 
what calumnious  remarks  made  a  short  while 
ago  by  a  Georgetown  University  professor 
concernlhg  Abraham  Lincoli*  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  had  Uiese  detractions  been  directed 
against  any  other  of  our  great  spirits,  e.g., 
George  Washington,  or  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  aforementioned  committee  would  have 
spear-headed  a  congressional  uproar.  Are  all  of 
Honest  Abe's  defenders  "under  the  sod  and 
dew"?  J.  W.  HAYWOOD,  JR. 
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LINCOLN  ATTACK 


TO  SOUTHERNE 

rciiicaso  Tribune  I'ress  Service] 
I  RupilnU'd   from  yesterday's  late  Tribune) 

Washington,  June  3 — Southeincrs 
today  rushed  to  the  defense  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  aft- 
er a  Texas  born 
iiislory  professor 
went  a  little  too 
far  in  extolling; 
the  virtues  of 
Jefferson  Davis 
and  blaming  Lin- 
coln for  starting 
the  Civil  war. 

The  current 
row  over  who 
started  the  war 
began  yesterday 
at  a  wreath  lay-  '^'■.  ciiaries  c.  Tansiii. 
ing  ceremony  at  the  Davis  statue  in 
the  Capitol's  Statuary  hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  in  observance  of 
the  Confederate  president's  139th 
birthday  anniversary. 

The   speaker  was   Dr.   Charles   C. 
Tansill,   professor  of  American  his- 
tory at  Georgetown  university. 
Compares  War  Kecoras 

"During    the     Blackhawk    war," 


said  Tansill,  "Davis  had  earned j 
some  distinction,  while  Abraham  I 
Lincoln  remained  in  obscurity  as  a 
do-nothing  soldier  in  a  company  of 
Illinois  militia.  Lincoln  was  more 
of  a  politician  than  a  patriot." 

As  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war,  Tansill  declared: 

*'  The  dubious  intrigue  that  pre- 
ceded the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter 
does  not  have  to  be  rehearsed  here 
today.  To  many  minds  it  is  clear 
that  Lincoln  deliberately  played  fast 
and  loose  with  representatives  of 
the  south  in  order  to  trick  them 
into  a  bombardment  of  that  famous 
fort..  • 

Blames  Lincoln  for  War 

"  If  it  could  be  accomplislied,  war 
would  then  be  inevitable  and  the 
south  could  be  made  to  appear 
the  aggressor.  The  responsibility 
for  the  Civil  war  rests  securely 
upon  only  one  pair  of  shoulders, 
and  those  shoulders  belonged  to 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

TansiU's  remarks  were  quickly 
repudiated  by  spokesmen  for  con- 
federate patriotic  organizations. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Wilcox,  president- 
general   of   the   U.   D.   C,   declared: 

"  His  allusions  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
do  not  reflect  our  views.  We  think 
it  rather  untimely  that  those  re- 
marks were  made.  We  don't  care 
to   start   up   a   controversy."  [ 

"  I  think  he  went  too  far,"  said 
Fred  P.  Myers,  commander  of  the 
Sons   of   Confederate   Veterans. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Extensive  publicity  has  been  accorded  remarks  derog- 
atory to  Abraham  Lincoln  recently  made  in  the  Capitol's 
Statuary  Hall  at  Washington  by  the  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican History  at  Georgetown  University,  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Tansill.  The  pronouncements  which  have  received  most 
attention  follow: 

"The  dubious  intrigue  that  preceded  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter  does  not  have  to  be  rehearsed  here  today. 
To  many  minds  it  is  clear  that  Lincoln  deliberately 
played  fast  and  loose  with  representatives  of  the  South 
in  order  to  trick  them  into  a  bombardment  of  that  fa- 
mous fort.  If  it  could  be  accomplished,  war  would  then 
be  inevitable  and  the  South  could  be  made  to  appear  as 
the  aggressor.  The  responsibility  for  the  Civil  War  rests 
securely  upon  only  one  pair  of  shoulders  and  those 
shoulders  belonged  to  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Tansill  further  remarked  that  Lincoln's  election  in  1860 
killed  the  Federal  Union,  which  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  worked  for,  and  exclaimed  that  the  newly 
elected  President  "did  not  have  the  decency  to  give  it 
a  polite  burial."  Tansill  alleged  that  Lincoln  did  nothmg 
following  his  election  "to  quiet  the  growing  friction  that 
pointed  to  war"  and  complained  that  the  "Sphinx  of 
Springfield  remained  eloquently  silent." 

The  occasion  for  these  remarks  and  others  of  the  same 
tenor,  was  a  memorial  program  arranged  for  June  2, 
1947,  in  honor  of  Jefferson  Davis,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  However  it 
must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  sponsors  that  they  imme- 
diately disavowed  Dr.  Tansill  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Wilcox, 
president  general  of  the  U.  D.  C.  commented,  "His  al- 
lusions to  Mr.  Lincoln  do  not  reflect  our  views."  Fred  P. 
Meyers,  commander  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
said,  "I  think  he  went  too  far." 

The  following  day  the  Professor  of  American  History 
at  Georgetown  University  was  interviewed  by  the  press 
and  it  is  claimed  he  was  still  "standing  by  his  guns."  He 
had  no  word  of  retraction  but  amplified  his  viewpoint  by 
this  statement,  "My  idea  is  that  its  a  good  idea  to  tell 
the  truth  in  history.  What's  the  idea  of  perpetuating  the 
Lincoln  legend?  It's  a  good  Republican  legend,  but  why 
do  we  have  to  pussyfoot?"  Who's  Who  in  America  gives 
Mr.  Tansill's  political  preference  as  "Democratic." 

Dr.  Tansill,  born  in  Fredricksburg,  Texas,  in  1890,  is 
the  grandson  of  two  forebears  who  fought  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.  He  graduated  from  Catholic  University 
of  America  in  1912  and  received  a  Ph.  D.  from  the  same 
institution  in  1915  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1918.  Before  coming  to  Georgetown  he  was 
Professor  of  History  at  Fordham  University. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  last  week's  issue  of 
Lincoln  Lore  entitled  "Lincoln  Attracts  the  Professors 
of  History"  seems  to  anticipate  this  Lincoln  comment  by 
Dr.  Tansill  and  really  serves  as  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  at  least  one  professor's  interpretation  of  Lin- 
coln. A  paragraph  which  is  given  special  emphasis  in 
Professor  Beale's  discussion  on  "Causes  of  the  Civil 
War"  is  entitled  Predisposition  which  should  be  reread 
in  the  light  of  the  present  controversy  about  Professor 
Tansill's  remarks. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Tansill  will  have  a  tendency  to 
focus  attention  on  just  what  is  being  taught  in  our  col- 
leges with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Civil  War.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  no  new  theory  that  Dr.  Tansill  has  set  forth 
about  the  importance  of  the  preliminaries  to  Fort  Sumter 
which  caused  its  bombardment,  but  he  must  think  that 
Lincoln  had  very  broad  shoulders  indeed  if  all  the  schem- 
ing and  intrigue  for  the  previous  30  years  could  be 
shifted  off  onto  the  president-elect  during  the  few  weeks 
he  stood  in  a  position  of  authority. 

Some  of  the  historical  authorities  mentioned  by  Pro- 


fessor Beale;  Professors  Greg,  Ramsdell,  Craven,  and 
Randall  who  have  suggested  some  part  Lincoln  may  have 
had  in  the  causes  that  brought  on  the  War  are  here  intro- 
duced and  their  testimonies  submitted.  One  of  the  earliest 
critics  to  charge  Lincoln  with  deliberately  forcing  the 
war  was  Percy  Greg  who  in  his  "History  of  the  United 
States"  (Book  IV  p.  169)  states: 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward  and  their  colleagues  inten- 
tionally and  deliberately  forced  on  the  collision,  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  South  no  choice  .  .  .  they  had  baffled 
the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Confederates  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  hidden  those  efforts  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
northern  people.  The  South  had  been  forced,  the  North 
tricked  into  war." 

The  modern  school  of  historians  look  to  Prof.  Charles 
W.  Ramsdell  as  the  sponsor  of  the  theory  just  recently 
amplified  by  Tansill:  He  proposes  that  the  notice  to 
Governor  Pickens  "carried  a  threat  that  force  would  be 
used  if  the  provisions  were  not  allowed  to  be  brought 
in.  It  was  a  direct  challenge."  (Journal  of  Southern 
History  Vol.  Ill  p.  280). 

Avery  Craven,  Professor  of  American  History  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  his  book  on  The  Coming  of  the 
Civil  War  (p.  437)  states:  "The  unofficial  assurances 
given  to  Southern  agents  by  Seward  were  repudiated  and 
a  set  of  conditions  created  which  made  the  actual  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter  by  alarmed  and  enraged  Southerners 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 

"Whether  these  acts  were  part  of  a  well-worked-out 
policy  of  accepting  what  seemed  to  be  an  irrepressible 
conflict,  and  cleverly  throwing  the  responsibility  for 
beginning  the  war  onto  the  South  for  the  psychological 
advantage,  or  whether  they  were  the  result  of  blunder- 
ing along  with  the  sweep  of  events,  we  cannot  say  with 
complete  assurance." 

When  Paul  M.  Angle  was  gathering  outstanding  chap- 
ters for  his  recent  book  The  Ldncoln  Reader  he  chose  an 
article  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Civil  War  by  James  G. 
Randall,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  concluding  sentence  of  Prof.  Randall's  dis- 
cussion follows: 

"Lincoln's  refusal  to  relax  the  tension  on  the  forts  at 
a  time  when  such  an  easing  of  tension  would  have  been 
understandable  and  even  pleasing  to  many  of  his  followers 
was  like  a  veritable  declaration  of  war  to  the  South." 
(Angle,  The  Lincoln  Reader  p.  347.) 

While  many  noted  historians  have  felt  that  somehow 
the  preliminaries  to  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  were  im- 
portant no  public  utterance  in  recent  years  has  been 
quite  so  abusive  of  Lincoln  as  Professor  Tansill's  ha- 
rangue. Apparently  he  placed  little  dependence  on  these 
two  statements  of  Lincoln,  one  in  the  first  and  the  other 
in  the  second  inaugural,  which  deal  directly  with  the 
responsibility  for  bringing  on  the  war. 

In  his  First  Inaugural  Address  delivered  thirty-eight 
days  before  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  by  Confederate 
forces  Lincoln  said,  "The  power  confided  to  me  viill  be 
used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government  and  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts;  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for 
these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  ...  In  your 
hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors." 

The  Second  Inaugural  contains  these  words: 
"Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive;  and  the 
other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And 
the  war  came." 


NA  T  I  ONAL    AFFAIRS 


and  longshoring  costs  to  enable  them  to 
beat  western  sea-rail  rates. 

Alaska's  potential  asjeis  are  \'ast :  sonic 
So  billion  feet  of  virgin  -^pruce  and  hem- 
lock stand  in  its  steep  coa^lal  furests — 
enough  timber  to  guaraiiice  a  .-u^lained 
>icld  ol  a  bilHon  led  a  >iMr.  I'ulp  conv 
panics  with  mill-,  ilo>cr  lu  markcl>  ha\c 
ii,'iiurcd  the  'Icrriior)'  iVir  >-c;ir-.  liut  the 
ci)a>t  ollcr.-i  Wat  erpdW  cr,  Llicafi  logging. 
Ju-ap  transport  ol'  Ui'j.^  \)y  inland  water- 
way-.. Two  western  linanual  combines, 
one  in  Li)s  Angeles,  one  in  San  l~rancisco. 
are  ijlanin'ng  :s30  milliim  mill-,  linih  oper- 
ations will  Ki\e  sieatl}'  johs  to  ihousaiids 
of  men,  will  mean  new  towns  along  the 
I'anlianille.  | 

The  most  e.xiiling  news  of  the  _\ear 
came  from  the  Nave's  I'eiroleum  Reser\e 
Number  Four  in  the  Aruit.  Texas  rough- 
necks, toiling  in  the  murderous  cold  ai 
L'miat,  iSo  miles  from  Point  Marrow,  sank 
a  well  there.  They  sjtruck  oil — amazing  oil 
which  jjoured  like  beer  and  smelled  like 
gasoline.  This  was  only  one  sample,  one 
test.  Some  geologists  think  that  a  great 
untapped  pool  of  oil  lies  under  this  patch 
of  the  Arctic.  The  jNavy  made  no  com- 
ment. 

Alaska's  new  pioiieers  would  soon  fmd 
out  that  the  Territory  is  no  place  for  a 
settler  who  lacks  skill  or  money.  Housing 
is  poor  in  all  towns,  almost  impossible  to 
fmd,  sinfully  expensive  to  build.  Building 
lots  in  Anchorage  sell  for  $2,000,  ancient 
log  cabins  in  Fairbanks  from  $3,500  to 
$5,000,  and  almost  any  kind  of  small 
frame  house  from  j  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
Milk  costs  from  30  Uo  40^'  a  quart,  fresh 
eggs   $1.25   a    dozen.   A   hamburger   costs 


Gold  Rush  ('i;S) 
j  Still  lots  oi  room  for  hope  and  hardship. 


Civilization'  ('47) 
Manhattan  is  ij  hours  away. 

TIME,  JUNE   16,   1947 


Robinson 


65^',  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whiskey  $12.50. 
The  price  for  cleaning  and  pressing  a  suit 
is  $2.50.  Haircuts  cost  $1.50.  Merchants, 
builders — and  ladiesj  of  easy  virtue — 
shrug  at  all  complaints,  reply;  'It's  the 
freight." 

The  Government-s'ponsored  Matanuska 
\'alley  Colonization  '  Project  (130  fami- 
lies )  had  proved  that  farming  is  eminent- 
ly feasible  in  Alaskja,  but  not  until  the 
U.S.  had  spent  $3,8c)'7,ooo  on  building  and 
land  clearing.  An  experienced  farmer  who 
pioneered  on  the  miljion  acres  of  unbroken 
grassland  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  or  the 
rich  Tanana  or  Matanuska  \'alleys  might 
make  out — but  only  at  the  price  of  hard- 
ship like  that  suffered  by  early  settlers  in 
the  Far  West. 

But  hardship  does  not  frighten  the  mi- 
grants who  are  bringing  their  families  to 
the  promised  land.  Eyeing  them,  most 
sourdoughs  have  j  only  one  comment : 
"Damned  fools."  But  the  old  settlers  had 
forgotten  one  thing — the  biggest  company 
of  damned  fools  ever  assembled  on  a  wild 
goose  chase  camej  north  to  struggle  up 
Chilkoot  Pass,  and!  brave  the  terrible  cold 
and  the  terrible  tr&ils  in  the  gold  rush  of 
'98.  Few  found  gold,  but  they  founded 
present-day  Alaska. 

THE  SOUTH 
Rebel  Yell 

It  was  just  a  little  old  harmless  gather- 
ing— until  the  professor  gave  the  rebel 
yell.  A  few  dozen  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, Children  of  the  Confederacy  and  Mis- 
sissippi's Representative  John  Rankin  had 
assembled  in  the  National  Capitol's  high- 
domed  Statuary  Hall  to  commemorate  the 
139th  birthday  of  the  first  and  only  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   With    routine    reverence,    the   ladies 


placed  a  wreath  before  the  eight-foot 
bronze  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis  (which 
stared  gloomily  north).  Then  they  sat 
back  to  lisien  to  a  eulogy  b_\'  sallow,  hawk- 
nosed  Dr.  Charles  C.  fansill,  Texas-born 
history  professor  at  Washington's  George- 
town University. 

The  ladies  coughed  politely  when  Dr. 
Tansill  called  Abraham  Lincoln  a  "do- 
nothing"  soldier,  "invincible  in  peace  and 
invisible  in  war."  They  looked  alarmed 
when  he  began  to  contrast  the  Davis  and 
Lincoln  military  careers.  Suddenly  his  au- 
dience realized  that  the  professor  was 
leading  them  on  a  historical  Pickett's 
charge. 

The  "Sphinx  of  Springheld,''  cried  Dr. 
Tansill,  wagging  a  lean  fmger  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a  bust  of  Lincoln  (which 
stared  sadly  south),  played  "fast  and 
loose"  with  Southerners  "in  order  to  trick 
them  into  a  bombardment  of  that  famous 
Fort  [Sumter]."  He  had  blocked  all 
Southern  conciliation  attempts,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  then  laying  the  blame  on  the 
South.  But,  sputtered  Dr.  Tansill,  the 
South  should  not  even  now  think  of  its 
"struggle  for  freedom"  as  a  "lost  cause." 
"The  glorious  Confederate  flag  .  .  .  Bel- 
leau  Wood  .  .  .  Patton's  crusaders  .  .  . 
never  be  furled.  .  .  ." 

When  Dr.  Tansill  had  run  down.  Repre- 
sentative Rankin,  who  had  a  prominent 
place  up  front,  attempted  a  discreet  get- 
away, ran  into  a  nosey  hanger-on,  declared 
testily  that  the  speaker  had  gone  "too 
far,"  and  that  "the  time  has  come  to  draw 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  all  that."  The 
ladies  were  reduced  tfi  angry  bewilder- 
ment. But  unreconstructed  Dr.  Tansill 
was  still  snapping  like  a  terrapin.  Said  he: 
"You  can  see  how  badly  the  South  was 
beaten  that  the  defeatist  attitude  should 
last  so  long." 
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Mr.  Mencken  sounds  like  tlie  voice  of  doom 
playing  a  kazoo  ...  He  lives  off  the  pen- 
sion of  memory  and  his  tantrums  are  re- 
called with  a  happy  reverence,  an  honor  al- 
\\ays  reserved  for  the  dead.  Mr.  Mencken 
.-till  bellows  his  drinking  songs  to  a  con- 
gregation deafened  by  the  screaming  an- 
guish of  suffering  multitudes 

"It  is  Mr.  Mencken's  deformed  concej)- 
tion  of  history  that  the  soldier  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  war  .  .  .  There  is  no  place  in  our 
world  for  a  philosophy  whicli  is  a  subpoena 
to  the  grave  .  .  .  Mr.  Mencken  has  lost  his 
identity  and  enlisted  with  all  the  other 
cranky  old  men  of  the  world.  It  is  always 
the  old  men  who  make  the  war  where  the 
young  men  die."  (Thk  .\.s.s.\i  i.t.  By  Allen 
R.  Matthews.  ^15  pages.  Simon  tt  Schuster 
$2.50.) 

Lincoln  and  Liberalism 

Dr.  J.  G.  Randall  is  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  above  his 
busy  desk,  as  over  the  capitol  at  Spring- 
field, hovers  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Prof.  Allan  Nevins  of  Columbia  has 
called  Randall  "the  profoundest  living 
student  of  Lincoln's  career."  Fourth  of 
July  orators  of  the  old  school  may  think 
liim  a  heretic,  but.  while  scholars  may 
quibble  over  some  of  Rantlall's  conclu- 
sions, they  agree  that  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
du.>try  and  integrity.  He  also  writes  so 
that  he  can  be  enjoyed  and  understood. 

Author  of  "Lincoln  the  President,"  gen- 
erally considered  (again  to  quote  NevFns) 
"the  fullest,  clearest,  and  most  accurate 
portrait  of  Lincoln  in  the  critical  years 
of  the  Civil  War."  Randall  lias  now  col- 
lected eight  outstanding  es.says  (two  never 
before  printed)  in  a  volume  called  "Lin- 
coln the  Liberal  Statesman."  X„t  „nly  ,lo 
the  essays  make  fascinating  reading,  but 
they  give  a  picture  of  Lincoln  and  hi>  eia 
that  is  especially  timely  at  Hie  j. resent 
moment  in  history. 

Randall  sails  into  the  so-called  "Lincoln 
myth,"  tliough  he  is  no  mere  .lebunker 
for  the  sake  of  the  sensational.  His  rea.ling 
of  the  facts  shows  that  Lincoln  « as  no 
utterer  of  "poeticisms  about  democracy." 
but  a  "tough-minded  liberal  realist."  "His 
attention  was  on  realities,  hi.>  approach  the 
opposite  of  doctrinaire."  His  "emphasis 
was  upon  the  liberal  outlook  and  credo  " 
Lmcoln  lived  in  a  period  of  frenzy  and 
excess,  yet  "he  refused  to  surrender  to  llic 
cynicism  of  reaction." 

.\nierii-an  SpiriC  The  Civil  War 
President,  in  who.se  mental  habit  there 
was  "a  blending  of  feeling  and  thought," 
perhaps  "more  than  any  other  of  tiie  na- 
tion's statesmen  [embodied]  what  we  call 
the  American  spirit,  just  a,s  his  tall 
rugged  form  is  nearest  to  the  figure  of 
Uncle  Sam." 

Americans  see  in  Lincoln  those  (lualities 
that  are  "characteristic  of  the  nation  at 
Its  inspired  best,  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  Four  Frcc.loms,"  says 
Jul>   7,  1947 


AbsorbiiS 


kills  Athlete 


^^/)n  contact  I 


This  is  a  picture,  much  magnified, 
of  the  parasitic  growth  which  causes 
Athlete's  Foot,  made  before  contact 
with  Absorbine  Jr.  This  growth 
Hves  on  stale  perspiration,  dead 
skin  .  .  .  causes  the  pain  and  misery 
<if  .A-thlcte's  Foot. 


This  is  a  picture,  same  mag. 
nification,  of  the  Athlete's  Foot 
organisms,  after  contact  with 
Absorbine  Jr.  See  how  this  para- 
sitic growth  has  wilted  and  died. 
No  longer  can  it  irritate  delicate 
nerve  endings  and  cause  pain! 

Cracks  warn  of  danger 

Excessive  perspiration  between 
your  toes  invites  Athlete's  Foot! 
This  common  summer  condition 
irritates  tender  skin  often  to  the 
point  where  it  cracks  and  flakes 
away  in  moist  shreds.  Then  the 
ever-present  organisms  which  cause 
Athlete's  Foot  multiply  and  attack 
raw  flesh  through  the  open  cracks! 


Drench  those  cracks 

Apply  Absorbine  Jr.,  full  strength, 
night  and  morning,  at  the  first  sign 
ot  cracked  skin  between  the  toes. 
It  kills  Athlete's  Foot  organisms 
on  contact.  To  guard  against  re- 
infection: Don't  share  towels  or 
bath  mats.  Boil  socks  at  least 
15  minutes  to  kill  the  organisms. 
Disinfect  shoes.  In  advanced  cases 
consult  physician. 


Absorbine  Jr.  also  benefits  you  four  other  important  ways: 

1.  It  dries  the  skin  between  the   toes,  discouraging 
future  attacks  of  Athlete's  F'oot. 

2.  It  dissolves  the  perspiration    products  on  which 
Athlete's  Foot  organisms  thrive. 

3.  It  cleanses  and  helps  heal  broken  tissue. 

4.  It  relieves  itching  and  pain  of  Athlete's  Foot. 


Daily  hygiene!  You  can  help  ward  off  Athlete's  Foot  by 
applying  Absorbine  Jr.  to  your  feet  every  day!  Cooling  and 
refreshing  after  bathing.  Absorbine  Jr.  has  also  been  famous 
tor  more  than  50  years  for  relieving  sore  aching  muscles 
At  aU  drugstores.  $1.25  a  bottle. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
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New  Nut  Setter 
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Another  fast  moverl 
Keller  Nut  Setter  with 
air  suction  pick-up.  Picks 
up  nuts  for  machine 
screws  up  to  size  No.  6; 
drives  them  on  bolt. 


Socket  picks  nut 
from  bench,  palm 
of  hand,   box,  or 


Air  suction  through 
open  end  of  socket 
does  the  work. 

Drives  nut  auto- 
matically when  ap- 
plied to  work. 

Light    weight,    yet 

*  powerful.  Nothing 
to  wear  or  replace. 

Action   is   positive. 

*  Won't  weaken  with 
age  .  .  .  Send  for 
details  and  prices 
.  .  .  now  I 
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Keller  Tool  Company 

4707  Jack  Street 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan 
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Randall:   Fa?(iiiatiiij:  and  tiiinly 

Randall,  .slipi)in<>-  tor  once  into  the  Fourth 
of  July  tempo.  But  he  quickly  adds,  in  his 
excellent  preface: 

"To  fit  these  national  as])irations  into 
anything  but  a  libeial  framework  is  in- 
atlequate.  It  is  ,  .  .  .significant  that  the 
Lincoln  record  justifies  the  liiieral  inter- 
jDretation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that 
Lincoln  was  perfect,  for  he  was  very  hu- 
man; but  })ecause  we  think  of  him  as  a 
symbol,  liowever  unique  he  was  in  jierson, 
it  is  of  value  to  become  informed  in  some 
detail  as  to  the  historical  validity  of  the 
syndiolism." 

Randall  thereupon  jjroceeds  to  offer  the 
valid  information.  He  avoids  the  fa- 
miliar stereotyi)es  and  reconsiders  what  he 
calls  the  "overworked  generalizations"  in 
two  excellent  essays  on  "Moot  Points  in 
the  Lincoln  Story"  and  ".\  Blundering 
Generation."  In  the  latter  he  takes  s(jme 
good  swipes  at  those  whom  he  considers 
to  have  "beclouded  and  obscureil"  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  War,  ami  adds:  "We 
still  have  not  had  a  sufficient  unmasking  of 
war  for  the  stujjcndous  fraud  it  is." 

Mind!!J  ill  War:  "The  war  mind,"  sa\s 
Randall,  prefacing  his  study  of  the  iidnd  of 
the  1860s,  "needs  to  be  exposed.  The  hate, 
partisan  excess,  bombast,  and  corruption 
of  the  time  belong  to  the  nation's  history. 
If  one  remembers  martial  glory  he  should 
not  forget  the  foul  birds,  as  Lincoln  said, 
that  come  forth  w  hen  war  stalks  over  the 
land.  If  against  that  background  the  con- 
templation of  Lincoln  the  humanitarian 
becomes  somewhat  of  a  Greek  tragedy," 
that  is  part  of  the  essential  theme." 

In  another  essay  Randall  writes  about 
Lincoln's  enemies,  in  a  straightforward 
way  tliat  has  led  Lloyd  Lewis,  himself  a 
student  of  Lincoln  ami  author  of  a  forth- 
ct)ming  reinterpretation  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  to  suggest  that  Randall  takes  Lin- 
coln's enendes  and  the  words  saiil  by  his 
hating  contemporaries   too  seriously. 

This  thoughtful  book  contains  one  other 
essay  of  esiiecially  timely  value  besides  the 
title  essay,  w  hich  is  the  best.  Randall  con- 


FEET  HURT? 


Quick  Relief  from 
Tired,  Aching  Feet, 
Weai(,  Fallen  Arch 


Dr.  Scholl's  ioot-Eazcr  and  exerci.se  quickly 
rtlicsc.s  tired,  aching  tect;  rheumatic-like  foot  and 
lc>;  paiiii  or  sore  heels,  due  to  weak  or  tallcn  arches 
or  llaiiuot.  Thin,  liKhi,  llexible.  lie  in  any  slioe  like 
an  insole.  l:xperil>  hiied  at  Shoe,  Depi.  Stores  and 
at  Dr.  belioU  loot  Lonit'ort  Shops.  S4.50  pair. 
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Newsweek  also  serves 
. . .  the  serving  public! 

Today's  civic  leaders  look  to 
the  NEWSWEEK  Club  Bureau 
for  program  guidance — and 
for  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as;       ^-^  wx 


if  What  topics  shall 

our  club  debate? 
ir  How  can  we  adopt  a 

well-rounded  program? 
if  How  can  our  findings 
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plete details,  write  for  the  NEWS- 
WEEK Club  Bureau  brochure. 
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Newswec- 


BOOKS 

trusts  Lincoln's  peace  and  Wilson's  peace 
in  a  chapter  that  is  one  of  the  finest  recent 
evaluations  of  the  "great  betrayal"  of  Wil- 
son and  the  League.  He  >lu)\\s  lunv.  hoth 
in  lS(i,J  and  1<)1<),  "rca(ll(in  took  the 
>ad(lic"  and  "the  program  of  an  cnlij^hl- 
eneil  leader  was  wrecked  iiy  di.»eii>ion,  in- 
trigue, obstruction,  and  i)arti.vinsinp."  The 
lesson  for  today  is  obvious.  (Lincoln  the 
LiUER.\L  St.\tks.man.  B  1/  J.  G.  Randall. 
2G6  pages.  Dodd,  Mead.  $4.50.) 


Other  Book^ 


Give  T'<  Oi'r  Dkeaaf.  /)'//  Arihniii.sc 
Cocrtz.  .':K\-  j„if/rs.  IIV,////,,.,//  //n/,.vr. 
■'^-'.7->.  A  liuhl,  iiiijdlx  ciilri  iaiiilim  Mi,i|]- 
opcrai>li  nn\rl  dcplrtln-  li|,.  i,,  a  Mnall 
a[)artnuMit  Ikmim-  in  Siinnx -idc,  L,,ii,u  In- 
land. The  central  character  i>  an  elderly 
widow,  a  n()ne-to()-l)right  Imt  kindl>-  busy- 
body. By  dint  of  Initting  her  nose  into 
everyone's  ])usiness.  ,;'lie  lielp>  to  unfold  the 
panorama  of  little  lives.  It  is  a  fairly  rosy, 
-entimental  i)anorania.  lint  it  is  done 
deftl>-   and    humorously. 

The  .^KMi-ATrAniKi.  C,,,  ci.k.  />',/  /•:,/,;/,/ 

Edr7i.  l',(t  j)(U/r.s.  Iloiiijlitoii  Miljiiii.  S_\:-,, 
Thi>  charming  but  lit  tle-kuouu  no\cl.  first 
])ubli.<lu-(l  in  ISfiO,  is  rlelightfidly  reminis- 
cent of  Jane  Austen.  Like  :\[i.ss  Austen's 
work,  it  has  a  very  simple  plot  and  really 
exist.s  for  its  gentle  though  h'rm  ribbing  (if 
the  English  aristocracy.  The  stor,\-  ccuUm^ 
around  the  personal  adjustment-  Of  a  rich 
young  married  couple  to  each  other.  Hut 
that,  of  course,  is  the  lea.>t  of  the  book'- 
interest.  Mi.ss  Eden's  portrait  of  peojjle, 
manners,  and  foibles  in  general  is  as  -hari)- 
pointed  now  as  it  ever  was.  Anthony  Eden, 
a  kin  of  the  author,  furnishes  a  plea.sant 
historical  foreword. 

The  Metaphysical  Societv:  Victoriax 
AJiND.s  I.N  Cni.-^is,  1869-1880.  By  Alan  WH- 
lard  Brown.  372  pages.  Columbia  Vruver- 
stty.  U..50.  A  comprehensive  history  of  the 
conflict  between  religion  and  science  in 
late-Victorian  England  which  found  its 
nnist  drarnatic  expres.sion  in  the  Aleta- 
physical  Society,  an  institution  of  dis- 
tinguished personalities,  agnostic  and 
evangelical.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  con- 
servative and  radical,  scientists  and  men 
of  faith.  Professor  Brown  writes  with  deep 
understanding  and  appealing  simplicity  on 
a  subject  which  is  still  extraordinarily  vi- 
tal today. 

Ozark  Superstition.s.  By  Vance  Ran- 
dolph. SG7  pages.  Columbia  University. 
■$d.75.  The  Ozarkian  minrl,  Randolph  tells 
us,  moves  "in  a  tremendously  involved 
sy.-tem  of  signs  and  omens  an.  I  esoteric 
auguries,"  and  is  only  faintly  t(niclied  by 
Jnudern  scientific  proceflure.  Then  witii 
lively  g(x>d  humor  he  describes  Ozark 
superstitions  dealing  with  tlie  weather, 
crops  and  livestock,  water  witches,  moun- 
tam  medicine,  power  doctors,  animals  and 
plants,  courtship  and  marriage,  pregnancy, 
childbirth,  death  and  burial.  An  absorb- 
ing, well-documented  book. 
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"It's  easy  to  get  this  ball, 
Whitey,  because  I'm  riding 
with  the  tide." 


'We've  been  riding  with  the 
tide  for  generations,  Blackie 
—  because  BLACK  &  WHITE 
gives  people  the  character 
they  want." 
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RECEIVES  MANY  PLAUDITS 

For  Acting  to  Uphold  the  Constitution 
Against  His  Own  Beliefs 

From  time  to  time  during  this  year  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial,  The  Times-Union  will  present  spe- 
cial features  on  aspects  of  that  fratricidal  conflict  as 
they  related  to  the  Albany  area.  This  is  the  first.  It 
tells  the  little-remembered  story  of  an  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  held  in  this  city  100  years  ago,  on  Feb. 
4  and  5,  1861. 

By  C.  It.  ROSEBERRY 
Times-Lnion  Staff  Wrifer 

The  Mayor  of  Albany  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
was  a  Democrat  who  fell — along  with  many  of  his 
party  in  the  North  —  that  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  political  calamity.  He  favored  further 
compromise  with  the  South  (presumably  it  would  be 
called  appeasement  today).  He  was  a  self-made  man 
of  wealth,  of  broad-shouldered  presence  at  the  age  of 
42,  and  a  man  who  stood  on  principle. 

This  was  the  sort  of  Mayor  who,  when  he  had  lifted 
his  right  hand  and  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
meant  he  would  uphold  the  Constitution.  He  was  a 
man  to  agree  with  Voltaire:  "I  disapprove  of  what  you 
say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it." 

In  brief,  George  Hornell  Thacher  was  the  brand 
of  Mayor  who — although  he  had  no  sympathy  at  all  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  speakers — strode  grimly  up  the 
aisle  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  and  sat  on  the  plat- 
form for  hours  with  a  loaded  revolver  across  his  knees 
to  insure  that  the  right  of  free  speech  would  prevail  in 
Albany,  if  in  no  other  city  of  the  slate.  This  action 
won  him  a  flurry  of  national  renown.  '"In  Albany  the 
mayor  was  a  man,"  is  a  slalement  you  will  find  in  one 
of  the  biographies  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Secession  Fever  Sweeps  Dixie 

Southern  states  were  seceding  right  and  left.  ,The 
North  had  an  extreme  case  of  jitters.  Radical  aboli- 
tionists were  not  in  good  repute;  their  rantings  might 
precipitate  the  war  everyone  feared.    Better  go  softly. 

A  group  of  southern  students  at  Union  College 
abandoned  their  studies  that  week  and  headed  for  home, 
after  running  up  the  Palmetto  flag  (state  flag  of  South 
Carolina)  in  Schenectady. 

From  Springfield,  111.,  over  the  wires,  came  an- 
nouncement of  the  itinerary  Lincoln's  presidential  train 
would  thread  on  its  way  to  Washington.  An  overnight 
stop  in  Albany  was  scheduled,  just  two  weeks  later. 

Previous  news  items  had  reported  upon  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  was  growing  a  beard.  The  Albany  Atlas 
&  Argus,  mouthpiece  of  the  Democratic  machine  known 
as  the  Albany  Regency,  was  having  a  field  day  ridiculing 
the  President-elect.  It  ran  a  scathing  editorial  on  the 
whiskers,  ending:  "Who  knows  but  that  the  pillars  of 
the  confederation  may  be  held  together  by  a  Sampson 
that  refuses  to  be  shorn?" 

The  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Albany  was  to  open 
on  Monday,  Feb.  4,  1861.  The  previous  Friday,  the 
Democratic  Constitutional  Unionist  Convention  had  fin- 
ished its  sessions  here,  attended  by  over  700  delegates 
from  all  over  the  state.  Dismayed  by  the  recent  Re- 
publican victory  at  the  polls,  the  Democrats  still  claimed 
to  represent  '"the  views  and  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  New  York." 

Continued  on  Page  A-13 
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Gather  in  Albany 

Mayor  Prevents  Rioting 

By  Holding  Revolver  Against  Lap  As  He 
Sits  on  Stage  at  Convention 

RECEIVES  MANY  PLAUDITS 

For  Acting  to  Uphold  the  Constitution 
Against  His  Own  Beliefs 


Continued  From  Page  A-1 

Purposes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conclave  in  old 
Tweddle  Hall  were  "to 
avert  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  our  National 
Union;"  and  "to  force  a 
reluctant  and  obstructive 
Legislature  to  stand  aside 
and  let  the  people  speak 
in  this  crisis." 

Albany's  venerable 
Judge  Amasa  J.  Parker 
was  permanent  chairman, 
and  he  said  the  Democrats 
had  the  right  to  insist  on 
"conciliation,  concession, 
compromise." 

Mayor  George  11. 
Thacher  had  been  a  dele- 
gate to  that  convention. 
Others  were  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, the  railroad  mogul; 
Ex-Governor  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, and  Ex-Mayor  Eli 
Perry.  One  speaker,  who 
looked  into  the  future  with 
a  badly  smoked  glass,  had 
fulminated:  "Civil  war 
will  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  will  defeat  forever  its 
reconstruction." 

Resolution 
Is  Adopted 

The  upshot  of  the  fret- 
ful session  was  a  resolu- 
tion addressed  to  the 
Legislature  asking  it  to 
submit  the  Crittendetj 
Compromise  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  (The  Critten- 
den     "propositions,"      au- 


thored by  John  Jordan 
Crittenden,  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  would  have  re- 
vived the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, but  extended  the 
dividing  line  between 
slave  and  free  territory  all  i 
the  way  to  the  Pacific.)         I 

It  was  Saturday,  the  day  , 
after  the  Democrats  left 
town.  On  the  front  page 
of  the  Atlas  &  Argus  was 
a  long  message  from 
Mayor  George  H.  Thacher 
—a  reply  to  a  petition  he 
had  received.  The  petition 
said:  "We  earnestly  en- 
treat your  interposition 
...  to  prevent  the  gather- 
ing of  an  association  of 
individuals  whose  well- 
known  sentiments,  ex- 
pressed at  this  time,  when 
the  country  is  in  such  a 
distracted  condition,  we 
fear  would  lead  to  dis- 
orderly demonstrations 
.  .  .  and  cast  discredit 
upon  our  city." 

The  "association  of  in- 
dividuals" concerned  were 
a  group  of  crusaders  and 
reformers  headed  by 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  the 
famous  woman's-righls 
pioneer.    The  fight  for  the 


emancipation  of  women, 
it  must  be  remembered, 
was  involved  in  its  early 
phases  with  the  temper- 
ance and  abolitionist 
causes.  In  western  New 
York,  Miss  Anthony  had 
formed  her  league  with 
Elizabeth     Cady     Stanton, 


stale — at  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, Utica,  and  m  small- 
er towns. 

In  each  instance,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  local 
Democrats  had  tormented 
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Lucretia   Mott 

Amelia  Bloomer,  Lucy 
Stone  and  others.  As  the 
storm-clouds  of  civil  war 
grew  darker,  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
organized  to  propagandize 
for  emancipation.  Susan 
B.  Anthony  was  placed  in 
charge  of  its  New  York 
State  chapter  in  1856. 
She  drew  together  a  fly- 
ing-squadron of  speakers 
to  travel  about  and  hold 
public  meetings. 

Lincoln's  election  ang- 
ered the  Democrats  and 
alienated  the  South;  but 
it  also,  paradoxically,  dis- 
tressed the  abolitionists. 
Lincoln  wanted  above  all 
to  preserve  the  Union;  he 
sounded  rather  mealy- 
mouthed  to  their  ears;  he 
would  leave  the  institution 
of  slavery  alone  where  it 
already   existed. 

Desperate,  the  Auti- 
Slavery  Society  ordered  its 
units  into  action  all  along 
the  northern  front.  The 
"100  Conventions"  stormed 
New  England,  engender- 
ing riots.  Susan  B:  An- 
thony marshalled  her 
forces  in  New  York  State 
and  started  out  Jan.  3  in 
Buffalo.  The  meeting  has 
his.sed  and  hooted  and  jeer- 
ed until  it  was  broken  up. 
The  .story  was  repeated 
all    the     way     aci'oss    the 


Susan   B.  Anthony 

Ihe  demonstration;  it  was 
whu-^pered  that  they  were 
triggered  by  paid  hood- 
lums. But  in  most  of  the 
cities  there  were'  Republi- 
can mayors,  and  they  did 
not  lift  a  hand  to  protect 
the  speakers.  Rotten  eggs 
were  hurled,  red  pepper 
was  sprinkled  on  hot 
stoves  in  the  meeting 
halls.  In  Ulica,  Miss  An- 
thony and  her  group 
found  the  hired  hall  lock- 
ed when  they  arrived,  and 
nobody  would  unlock  it. 

Final  Session 
In  Albany 

In  not  ono  city  of  the 
stale  had  the  .so-cnlled 
Anti-  Slavery  Convention 
been  perniillcd  to  have 
its  full  say.  The  group  was 
to  open  its  final  meeting- 
in  Albany  on  Mon.,  Feb.  4. 

Thu.?  stood  the  situation 
when  Mayor  George  Hor- 
nell  Thatcher  received  the 
petition  to  slop  them. 
Thatcher  was  founder  of 
the  Albany  Car-Wheel  Co. 
He  had  taken  office  as 
Ma>'or  unlv  a  year  eai'iior. 
(.■\  $on  of  his,  and  a  grand- 
son— both  named  John 
Boyd  Thatcher— \\ould  al- 
so become  mayors). 

Ma}-or  Thaciior  address- 
ed his  published  reply 
"To  D.  V.  King  and  100 
Other  Petitioners,"  and  he 


said: 

"You  do  not  inform  nie 
who  the  parties  are  by 
whom  the  'disorderly  dem- 
onstrations' are  likely  to 
be  made."  (Here  he  cited 
his  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitutions  of  both  the 
nation  and  the  state). 
"Would  1  not  violate  my 
official  oath?  When  and 
by  whom  was  I  consti- 
tuted a  censor  over  other 
m  e  n's  opinions? . .  .My 
own  opinions  and  sympa- 
thies are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  'well-known 
sentiments'  of  the  persons 
who  usually  compose 
these  conventions  ...But 
while  1  say  this,  I  must 
also  say  that  I  shall  most 
strenously  resist  any  and 
all  attempts  to  put  them 
down  by  illegal  violence. 

"Of  all  despotisms,  the 
despotism  of  a  mob  is  the 
most  to  be  deprecated  . . . 
Violence-  i>s  a  sorry  wea- 
pon with  which  to  combat 
erroneous  opinions^.  . .  No 
one  IS  compelled  to  attend 
their  meetings.  Why  then 
molest  them?  . . . 

"Let  at  least  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Empire  State  be 
kept  free  from  the  dis- 
graceful proceedings 
which,  in  other  localities, 
have  brought  dishonor 
upon  our  institutions. 

"At  all  events,  conifl 
what  may,  mob-law  shall 
never  prevail  in  our  good 
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old   city   with  my   consent 
or  connivance." 

Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
her  colleagues  arrived 
over  the  weekend  and  put 
up  in  the  Delavan  House 
(where  Lincoln's  party 
would  stop  a  fortnight 
later).  With  her  were  two 
other  ladies  whose  names 
loom  big  in  the  annals  of 
feminism;  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott. 
There  were  also  Gerrit 
Smith,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  backers  of  John 
Brown,  and  had  provided 
the  land  for  Brown's  abor- 
tive Negro  colony  in  the 
Adirondacks;  Frederick 
Douglas,  a  mulatto  who 
was  an  escaped  slave, 
making  a  career  as  an 
abolitionist  orator;  the 
Rev.  Beriah  Green,  and 
a  few  Negroes. 

Evidently  some  citizens 
didn't  believe  that  Mayor 
Thacher  meint  whaf  he 
said.  The  'ronvenlion'' 
opened     Monday     evening 
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George  H.  Thacher,  the  Albany  mayor  of   1861 


in  the  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation Hall,  38  State  St. 
Several  policemen  were 
on  hand.  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Mott  ("a  venerable  Qua- 
ker lady")  spoke,  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Beriah  Green. 
The  crowd  had  now  grown 
to  500. 

A  few  hisses  were  heard, 
then  became  general, 
along  with  the  loud  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  The  din  com- 
pelled Green  to  retire, 
Gerrit  Smith  was  called 
upon.  The  stamping  was 
renewed.  A  news  report 
said  that  Smith  then  "de- 
clared his  purpose  lo  ad- 
dress no  audience  on  suf- 
ferance when  free  sptcch 
was  a  right  derived  from 
the  Almighty.  He  was 
urged  to  go  on,  but  re- 
fused indignantly  because 
the  right  had  been  denied 
another." 

'Rowdies 
Criticized 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  next. 
She  was  given  "a  toler- 
able hearing"  until  she 
began  criticizing  "rowdies" 
who  had  disturbjed  the 
meeting  in  Buffalo.  Then 
interruptions  were  re- 
newed. Miss  Anthony  tried 
to  speak,  but  "deafening" 
hisses  and  foot-stamping 
drowned  her  out. 

At  this  point,  enter 
Mayor   Thacher.   "He    beg- 


ged the  audience  to  re- 
member the  sacred  char- 
acter of  free  speech — and 
the  future  evils  if  it  were, 

trampled  upon"  and  de- 
clared "his  honest  purpose 
to  protect  the  rights  even 
of  those  with  whom  he 
dissented".  But  he  added: 
It  is  also  the  right  of  any 
audience  to  applaud  what 
they  approve  and  to  hiss 
that  from  M'hich  they 
dissent." 

After  the  singing  of 
''Hail  Columbia"  a  n  d 
"Dixie's  Land,"  the  band 
of  speakers  made  their 
exit  through  a  row  of 
policemen,  over  whose 
shoulders  some  jeers  were 
heard. 

Ne>.l  day  Mayor  Thach- 
er went  in  person  to  the 
Delavan  House  to  escort 
the  crusaders  to  the  hall. 
He  mounted  the  platform 
with  them  for  the  after- 
noon session;  warned  the 
audience  to  make  no  dis- 
turbance ;told  them  that 
police  in  plain  clothes 
were  stationed  throughout 
the  hall  to  arrest  those 
who  disobeyed;  and  then 
sat  down,  pulled  a  revol- 
ver from  his  pocket,  and 
laid  it  across  his  knees  in 
plain  sight. 

An  occasional  subdued 
hiss  was  heard,  especially 
when  Frederick  Dougla.ss, 
the     escaped     slave,     was 


speaking.  The  police 
pounced,  and  the  hissers 
were  ejected  "with  great 
energy  and  dispatch." 

The  Mayor,  with  a  po- 
lice escort,  personally  ac- 
companied the  group  to 
the  hotel  for  dinner,  back 
to  the  hall,  and  sat 
through  the  evening  ses- 
sion.   Later,    however,    he 
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Frederick  Douglass 

took    Miss    .\nlhony    aside 
and  said: 

''If  )ou  insist  upon 
holding  your  meelings  to- 
morrow ,1  shall  .slill  pro- 
tect 3011,  but  it  will  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  hold  this 
rabble  in  check  much 
longer.  If  you  will  adjoui^n 
at  the  close  of  this  session, 
I  shall  consider  it  a  per- 
sonal favor." 

Susan  acceded.  But  her 
group  remained  in  Albany 
for  the  balance  of  the 
week  to  hold  a  Woman's 
Rights  meeting,  for  which 
another  famed  abolition- 
ist, William  Lloyd  'Gar- 
rison, arrived  from  New\ 
England. 

An  irate  citizen,  D.  V. 
N.  Ratcliff,  wrote  to  the 
Atlas  &  Argus,  saying  he 
had  left  the  meeting  in 
disgust  "at  the  offense 
and  insulting  remarks  of 
t  h  e  Negro"  (probably 
Douglass);  and  that  he  had 
been  reliably  informed 
that  Mayor  Thacher  had 
requesteil  the  Governor  to 
detach  two  companies  of 
state  militia  "to  be  used 
if  necessary  in  shooting 
down  citizens  for  daring 
to  express  their  disappro- 
bation, without  violence, 
of  the  howling  of  the 
abolition  fanatics."    (There 
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IS  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  this  was  true,  but  it 
does  suggest  how  high 
public  feelings  wer«  run- 
ning at  the  time). 

The  intensely  biased 
Atlas  &  Argus — which  had 
given  extensive  coverage 
to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention a  few  days  before 
^^completely  overlooked 
the  Anti-Slavery  Conven- 
tion until  it  was  all  over. 
Then  it  brayed: 

"The  band  of  Abolition 
minstels  who  have  been 
carted  through  the  state, 
performing  for  ten-pence 
admission,  tried  for  two 
days  to  get  a  riot '  in  this 


Elixabet-h   Cady  Sfanton 

city,  but  only  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  row.  We 
tried  to  ignore  their  e.xis- 
tence;  and  we  believe  that 
if  no  notice  had  been 
taken  of  them,  by  the 
press  or  police,  they  would 
have  caterwauled  to 
empty  houses  ...  These 
mountebanks  should  b  e 
treated  like  other  show- 
men. They  should  be  li- 
censed for  money,  adver- 
tised where  they  pay  for 
it,  protected  by  the  police, 
and  restrained  .when  they 
violate  public  decency.  We 
are  sorry  that  anyone  paid 
any  attention  to  them;  and 


Cerrif    Smith 

hope  that  where  they  next 
go,  they  Will  be  treated  to 
contemptuous   silence." 

The  Atlas  &  Argus  did 
not  even  praise  the  action 
of  its  own  Democratic 
mayor.  This  remained  fof 
the  leading  Republicaa 
paper,  the  Evening  Journ* 
al,  which  reported: 

"The  right  of  free 
speech  was  triumphantly 
vindicated  and  mob  la\^ 
effectively  and  promptly 
put  down.  For  this  great 
victory,  our  citizens  ara 
indebted  to  iVlayor  Thach- 
ier  and  his  effective  Police 
Force."  j 
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The  Confederacy  Was  Bom  100  Years  Ago 

♦  • 

Out  of  Long-Smoldering  Resentments 


WAS  FINAL  BLOW 


Secessionist    Leaders    Met 

in   IVIontgoinery,  Ala., 

to  Form  New  Nation 


By  EDITH  EVANS  ASBURV 

Pride,  economics,  i-omanticism, 
politics  and  irresponsible  rab- 
ble-rousing by  "fire-eaters" 
amojig  the  press,  clergy  and 
politicians  fed  the  fires  of  South- 
ern resentment  that  "Exploded  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  100  years 
ago   this  month. 

The  resentments  had  flickered 
Into  being  forty  years  earlier 
while  men  who  had  yielded  their 
states'  sovereignty  to  form  a 
nation  were  still  alive,  vigorous 
and  vocal. 

The  man  in  the  street  In  the 
North  saw  sinful  slavery  as  the 
issue  and  talked  about  Simon 
Legree.  In  the  South,  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
seen  as  the  final  blow  to  weak- 
ening hopes  for  self-respecting 
coexistence    within    the    Union. 

South  Carolina  first 

The  cry  of  "submission  or 
secessioii"  rang  through  the 
plantation  states.  South  Caro- 
lina quit  the  Union  on  Dec.  20, 
1860,  and  sent  emissaries  to 
urge  other  Southern  states  to 
do  likewise. 

During  January,  1861,  five 
other  states  followed  South 
Carolina  out  of  the  Union.  In 
the  order  of  their  going,  they 
were  Mississippi,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama,   Georgia    and    Louisiana. 

The  Texas  Legislature  voted 
on  Feb.  1  to  repeal  its  annexa- 
tion, repeal  the  powers  it  had 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern-' 
ment  and  resume  its  foi-mer 
status  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic. The  decision  was  confirmed 
Feb.  23  by  popular  vote. 

Border  states  held  back,  hope- 
ful that  a  peaceful  solution 
could  be  found  whereby  the 
slave-holding  states  could,  with 
honor,  continue  in  partnership 
with  the  North  under  one  flag 
and  one  constitution. 

'Peace  Convention' 

On  the  day  the  delegates 
from  seceded  states  met  in 
Montgomery  to  form  a  new 
government,  delegates  from  a 
majority  of  the  other  states. 
North  and  South,  met  in  Wash- 


ington in  answer  to  the  call  of 
Virginia  for  a  "Peace  Conven- 
tion." 

Under  the  leadership  of  for- 
mer President  Tyler,  who  had 
emerged  from  retirement  in 
Virginia,  the  Peace  Convention 
labored  three  weeks  on  a  con- 
ciliation plan  involving  seven 
amendnients  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  doomed  to  failure 
before  it  was  born. 

Within  four  days  after  the 
beginning  of  both  conventions, 
on  Feb.  4,  the  seceded  states  in 
Montgomery  adopted  a  provi- 
sional constitution  modeled  after 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  following  day,  they  elected 
Jefferson  Davig  of  Mississippi 
as  provisional  president  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia as  provisional  vice  president 
of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

And  on  Feb.  18,  two  weeks 
before  Lincoln  was  scheduled  to 
be  Inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States,  Davis  was  inau- 
guarted  president  of  the  Con- 
federate "'ates  of  America. 

The  Course  Began 

President  Davis  appointed  a 
cabinet.  The  government  that 
was  eventually  to  embrace 
eleven  states  began  its  irre- 
traceable course  toward  war. 

The  war  cost  the  lives  of| 
600,000  Americans  on  both 
sides,  a  larger  number  than  the 
nation  lost  in  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  Wounds  were  inflicted  on 
land,  heart  and  mind  that  were 
generations  in  healing  —  andj 
some  of  the  scars   still   smart. 

Why  did  six  agrarian  states 
so  bravely  challenge  the 
mighty,  industrial  North  100 
years  ago,  and  why  did  five 
other  Southern  states  rally  to 
their  flag? 

The  delegates  gathered  at 
Montgomery  little  dreamed  of 
the  carnage,  devastation  and 
defeat  ahead. 

President  Davis  was  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  war,  and 
even  defeat. 

"Upon  my  weary  heart  was 
showered  smiles,  plaudits  and 
flowers,"  he  wrote  his  wife 
shortly  after  his  inauguration, 
"but,  beyond  them,  I  saw  trou- 
bles and  thorns  innumerable. 

"We  are  without  machinery, 
without  means,  and  tiireatened 
by  a  powerful  opposition;  but  I 
do  not  shrink  from  the  task  im- 
posed upon  me,"  the  South's 
'man  of  the  hour"  wrote. 


Former  War  Secretary 

Davis  was  a  West  Point- 
trained  Army  officer  and  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  War.  He  had 
served  in  Washington  as  a  Sen- 
ator, among  Senators  who  had 
reflected  the  sectionalism  of 
their  people  and  had  even 
fought  each  other  with  fist  and 
cane  in  the  years  of  the  fierce 
and  bitter  debate. 

But  the  men  who  formed  the 
new  nation  and  made  Davis  its 
president  had  high  hopes  of 
peaceful  resistance  to  the  North 
and  assumption  of  control  at 
Washington. 

They  argued  that  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  law  of  the  land  were  on 
their  side.  In  their  view,  they 
were  morally  as  well  as  legally 
justified  in  resisting  the  inimi 
cal  and  exploiting  North's  at- 
tempt to  confiscate  their  prop- 
erty, destroy  their  economic  and 
social  structure  and  reduce 
them  to  the  ignominious  status 
of  colonies  rather  than  equal 
partners  in  the  Union. 

They  believed  that  their  cot 
ton,    rice,     tobacco    and    naval 
stores  were  so  indispensable  to 
the    North    that    it    would    not 
dare  take  military  reprisal. 

They  also  believed  that  Brit 
ain  and  France,  eager  for  those 
same  supplies,  hostile  to  the 
North's  tariffs,  sympathetic  to 
the  gracious  Southern  way  of 
life,  would  recognize  the  new 
nation.  They  believed  those  na- 
tions  would  keep  the  seas  free 
in  order  to  send  materials  of 
war  in  exchange  for  the  South's 
output  and  paralyze  Northern 
industry  by  cutting  off  supplies 
from  abroad. 

Confederate  Dreams 
So  ran  the  arguments  of  the 
secessionists.  They  dreamed  of 
pushing  the  Confederacy  up  to 
the  Ohio  River,  of  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi,  whose 
outlet  was  already  theirs  at 
New  Orleans. 

They  counted  on  Internal  dis- 
sensions to  weaken  the  North. 
And  they  knew,  for  they  had 
recently  "been  a  part  of  it,  that 
the  National  Government  had  an 
empty  treasury  and  a  mounting 
debt.  They  knew  its  Army  and 
and  Navy  were  weak,  wliereas 
within  the  Southern  States  were 
munitions  and  fortifications  that 
they  had  already  begun  to  sieze. 
The  nation  split  on  the  rock 
of  the  election  of  Lincoln  on 
Nov.  6,  1860,  but  the  break  had' 
been  coming  for  a  long  time,  | 
and  for  a  number  of  reasons.  | 
The  headlong  rush  of  events 
ota.scured  the  basic  issues  at  the 


time.  The  veil  thickened  in  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  in  post- 
war fumes  of  bitterness  and 
hatred. 

Other  Major  Factors 

Not  until  fairly  recent  years 
have  Northern  and  Southern 
"historians  been  able  to  see  eye 
to  eye  into  the  events  leading  to 
secession  and  agree  that  there 
I  were  other,  perhaps  more  com-| 
pelling,  factors  than  the  North's; 
opposition  to  slavery.  '< 

In  the  records  of  the  Union 
Government  at  the  time,  the 
struggle  was  called  a  rebellion. 
Stephens,  the  vice  president  of 
the  Confederacy,  wrote  a  his- 
tory afterward  of  what  he  called 
the   "war  between  the  states," 

Other  historians  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  fight  between 
feudalism  and  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  as  slave  power  vs. 
free  labor,  as  states  rights  vs. 
nationalism,  as  agrarian  vs.  ur- 
ban, as  planters  vs.  manu- 
facturers, and  as  the  war  for 
Southern  independence^ 

Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State, 
William  H.  Seward,  a  former 
Senator  from  New  York,  pro- 
phetically called  it  an  "irre- 
pressible conflict"  a  year  before 
the  break  came.  Contemporary 
observers  also  termed  it,  with 
accuracy,  "the  complete  break- 
down of  the  democratic  system." 
They  spoke  of  the  South  as 
"battling   against   the   census." 

The  census  of  1860  showed  a 
population  of  9,000,000,  one- 
tliird  of  whom  were  slaves,  in 
the  eleven  states  that  joined 
the  Confederacy.  In  the  twenty- 
three  states  of  the  Union,  there 
were  22,000,000  persons,  nearly; 
all  white.  | 

Northern  Control 

The  northern  states  controlled 
practically  all  of  the  iron,  steel, 
textile  and  munition  industries 
of  the  country,  most  of  its 
foreign  commerce  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  banking 
capital; 

In  the  words  of  the  historians, 
Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  who 
labeled  the  Civil  War  the  second 
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American  revolution,  "the  real 
revolution,  the  silent  shift  of 
social  and  material  power  •  *  * 
had  occurred  before  the  South- 
ern states  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  precipitated  the 
revolution  of  violence." 

The  Beards  pointed  out  that 
"once  the  planting  and  the  com- 
mercial states,  as  the  founding 
fathers  with  faithful  accuracy 
described  them,  had  been  evenly 
balanced." 

While  the  balance  was  shift- 
ing, Southern  statesmen  had 
maintained  sufficient  power  and 
diplomatic  skill  to  negotiate 
several  compromises  that  halted 
Northern  attempts  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  in  which  new  states 
were  to  form. 

Southerners  regarded  the 
North's  opposition  to  slavery  as 
an  infringement  on  their  right 
to  full  participation  in  the 
growth  of  the  nation,  perpetrat- 
ed for  economic  and  political 
reasons  by  hyprocritical  aboli- 
tionists who  pretended  to  oppose 
slavery  on  moral  grounds. 


Planters  Outraged 

Slavery  was  the  South's  labor 
system  and  represented  a  large 
investment  of  its  capital.  South- 
ern planters,  circumscribed  in 
limited  territory,  with  incom- 
petent labor,  on  soil  of  dimin- 
ishing fertility,  were  outraged 
by  the  North's  insensitiveness 
to  their  pride  and  welfare. 

During  the  era  of  compromise 
the  Southerners  had  held  their 
own  at  Washington,  despite  the 
tremendous  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  industrial  wealth  in  the 
North.  But  the  Northerners  had 
gained  laws  that  gave  them  a 
monopoly  in  the  coastal  trade. 
Federal  subsidies  for  New  Eng- 
land fishemien  and  tariff  pro- 


LEADER  OF  A  CAUSE  THAT  WAS  LOST:  Portrait 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  made  in  1863  at  Wliite  House  in  Richmond. 
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story  in  The  New  York  Times  of  Feb.  11,  1861,  describing 
the  "Peace  Convention"  in  Washington,  D.  C,  called  by 
Virginia  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  the  con- 
vention of  the  seceded  states,  held  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 


jtection  that  raised  the  price  of 
j manufactured  goods  the  South 
had  to  buy. 

Yankee  power  had  spread  to 
Western  farming  regions, 
through  transportation  and 
credit,  and  a  nationalistic  drive 
of  interstate  commerce  was 
making  it  even  stronger. 

Immigrants  were  swelling  the 
North's  population.  The  South 
refused  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  election  of  1860  that  it  was 
a  minority  subject  to  a  hostile 
majority. 

Some  Wanted  to  Wait 

Many  Southern  leaders,  on  the 
eve  of  secession,  advocated  a 
wait-and-see  policy.  They  said 
that  while  Lincoln  disliked  slav- 
ery and  opposed  its  extension  to 
the  territories,  he  was  not  an 
abolitionist. 

They  pointed  to  his  support 
of  enforcement  of  the  fugitive 
slave  laws,  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  support  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  his  disapproval  of  Sew- 
ard's declaration  that  there  was 
a  "higher  law  than  the  Consti- 
tution" dedicating  the  territories 
to  freedom. 


But  the  memory  of  John  Brown 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  inciting  slaves 
to  rebellion,  was  too  strong. 

From  the  pulpit,  the  press  and 
the  throats  of  politicians,  the 
voice  of  rage  cried  that  Lincoln 
could  flood  the  South  with 
abolitionist  literature,  free  the 
slaves,  and  send  "black  Repub- 
licans" to  be  the  judges  and 
postmasters  and  fill  the  other 
Federal  offices  in  the  South. 

And  so,  100  years  ago  yester- 
day, as  Lincoln  left  Springfield, 
111.,  "not  knowing  when  or 
whether  I  ever  may  return,"  the 
constitution  of  the  Confederacy 
was  unanimously  adopted  at 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS: 
A 'HAUGHTY' MAN 

His  Humble  Beginning  Left 

Mark  That  He  Carried 

Throughout  His  Life 


By  RICHARD  J.  H.  JOHNSTON 

Jefferson  Davis,  soldier,  legis- 
lator and  slave  -  ovvner,  sei-ved 
the  Confederacy  as  president 
from  the  hour  of  Its  birth  to 
its  destruction — a  "span  of  five 
days  less  than  four  years. 

The  tall,  gaunt,  stern  and 
humorless  planter  from  Missis- 
sippi lived  for  twenty-four  years 
after  the  Civil  War  ended.  It  was 
a  sufficient  period  for  his  name 
to  recover  from  revilement  and 
for  a  degree  of  martyrdom  to 
mark  him  at  the  end. 

Born  on  a  small  farm  in  Todd 
County,  Ky.,  on  June  3,  1808, 
he  was  the  tenth  child  of  Welsh- 
Irish-Scottish  parents.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  veteran  of  the  Ameri 
can  Revolution,  a  captain  in 
Washington's  army. 

Moving  to  Wilkinson  County, 
Miss.,  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
the  father  expanded  farm  hold- 
ings to  plantation  dimensions 
and  prospered. 

Remained  Sensitive 

The  relatively  humble  begin- 
nings, however,  rode  on  Davis' 
shoulders  throughout  his  life. 
With  :fame  and  prosperity  se- 
cured in  his  middle  and  later 
years,  he  nevertheless  remained 
sensitive  and  inwardly  uneasy 
in  the  presence  of  first  families 
of  Virginia  and  European-ori- 
ented aristocrats  of  Louisiana. 

"Never  be  haughty  to  the 
humble  or  humble  to  the  haugh- 
ty," he  admonished  the  people 
of  Richmond  in  the  flush  of  the 
South's  first  victory  at  arms' 
after  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

He  remained  "haughty"  to- 
ward persons  of  both  high  and 
low  station  throughout  his  life'j 
and  was  most  severely  so  in  the  I 
presence  of  those  of  the  highest 
social  level.  I 

After  attending  Transylvania 
College  in  Kentucky  for  three 
years,  he  won  an  appointment 
to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1824. 

Among  his  schoolmates  were 
such  future  military  leaders  as 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Albert  Sydney 
and  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  men' 
with  whom  he  would  later  bei 
deeply  involved  as  the  Civil 
War  unfolded. 

Resigned  From  Service 

Davis  resigned  from  the  serv- 
ice in  1835,  having  married 
Sarah  Knox  Taylor,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  later 
his  comm3.nder  in  Mexico. 
!  He  settled  with  his  bride  In 
Mississippi  as  a  planter  and 
prosperous  slave-holder.  His 
wife  died  of  malaria  within 
thj;ee  months.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  lived  in  semi-retire- 
ment, reading  voraciously  and 
developing  an  "enlightened"  re- 
lationship between  master  and 


SOURCE  OF  SOLACE:  "Beauvoir,"  the  Mississippi  plantation  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was 
where  the  Confederate  leader  retired  following;  the  Rebellion.   It  is  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 


slave.  To  the  day  of  his  death 
he  said  he  saw  no  evil  in 
slavery. 

Davis  ran  for  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi  in  1843  and  was 
defeated.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  he 
remained  a  public  figure  from 
that  time  onward. 

He  resigned  from  Congress  in 
June,  1846,  and  became  a  colonel 
in  the  First  Mississippi  Infantry 
in  the  Mexican  War. 

Before  leaving  for  the  war, 
ne  remarried.  His  second  wife 
was  to  live  until  1907,  when  she 
died  in  New  York. 

He  served  wdth  distinction  at 
Buena  Vista  and  Monterrey  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846-47, 
after  having  been  on  inactive 
status  for  nearly  ten  years — 
years  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  his  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing military  minds  of  his 
day.  ■ 

This  belief  was  held  by  many 
historians  as  a  basic  cause  for 
a  number  of  failures  of  South- 
ern forces  in  the  Civil  War.  His 
interference  with  his  generals! 
during  the  war  was  frequent 
and  often  disastrous. 

Appointed    to    Senate 

Davis  was  appointed  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  from  Missis- 
sippi in  1847.  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

He  retired  from  public  life 
briefly  in  1851,  after  having 
lost  the  race  for  Governor  of 
his  state.  President  Pierce 
named  him  Secretary  of  War 
in  1853.  In  the  four  years  he 
held  that  office  he  was  credited 
with  strengthening  national  de- 
fense. 

He  was  elected  to  a  full  Sen- 
ate term  in  1857  and  fought 
for  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
new  territories  and  states  and 
defended  the  right  of  the  exist- 
ing states  to  secede  from  the 
Union. 


Delivering  a  passionate  "fare- 
well" to  his  Senate  colleagues, 
he  resigned  in  January,  1861, 
as  his  state  joined  the  secession 
movement. 

Davis  hoped  for  a  military 
career  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
but  he  was  chosen  as  the  Con- 
federacy's provisional  president 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

His  delusion,  shared  by  all 
but  a  handful  of  realists,  was 
that  the  South  would  rush  to  a 
series  of  quick,  early  military 
victories  over  the  disorganized, 
unprepared  North  and  establish 
a  new  nation. 

Was  Taken  Prisoner  j 

The  war  wore  on.  The  South' 
wore  out.  It  collapsed.  Davis 
was  taken  prisoner  while  in 
flight  at  Irwinville,  Ga.  Con- 
troversy still  centers  on  whether 
he  attempted  a  last-minute 
escape  disguised  in  his  wife's 
clothing.  Most  historians  dispute 
this.  He  was  imprisoned  at 
Fortress  Monroe  until  May, 
1867. 

The  Federal  Government 
never  did  come  to  grips  with 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
Davis,  He  was  twice  indicted 
for  treason  but  was  never  tried.!' 

Davis  died  in  New  Orleans! 
on  Dec.  6,  1889. 
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Philippi  Has  a  Secret 
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Did  Lincoln  Appeal  to  Davis  at  Covered  Bridge? 


By  Niles   Jackson  ilhe  other  blue.  The  soldiers,  uii- 
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of  the  Civil  War  was  fought 
here.  Two  days  later  iwo  troops 
of  crack  cavalry  galloped  into 
this  small  village  from  different 
dii'ections. 
One  troop  wore  gray  uniforms, 


proached  the    bridge    from  o  p-jfrom  the  south,  until  they  met 
posite  directions.    The    coach<;s.!at  the  center 
neai-ly  identical    with    b  1  i  n  d  s|     ^^^-^^^  townsfolk  were  told 
di-awn,  were  pulled  by  teams  of!     ,.^  ,      .    ^   ..      ,      ^       , 
four  black  stalhons.  jPol^tely,  out  firmly,  to    .lay    in 

(their  homes.  There  was  r,o  wild 

,     AT  THE  COVEKED  bridge  tJiej^'h^'^""^  '"  ^^^^  ^^'^'^"^  ^ «  ^^  "' 
A  half  hour  later  two  b  1  a  c  kiescorts    dropped    back    and    the! no  Rebel  yells,  no  Yankee  hoots 


a  covei-ed  bridge,  lined  the  ap- 
proach roads  and  waited.  It  was 
5  p.m. 


coaches,  escorted  by  respective]  coaches    proceeded    alone,    one 
blue-and  gray-clad    troops,    ap-lfrom  the  north  and  the  o  t  h  m' 


looked  into  the  surrey  and  said 
somethmg    about    may-God-for- 
give-our-something-or-other     and 
he    hoped    somebody    -    would- ^ 
have-mercy-on- somebody  's-scul-  ij 

or-other. 

"And  then  he  turned  back  and  ^ 
slowly  climbed  into  his  own  sur- 
rey." 

THE  GREAT  WAR  re.umed^ 
but  could  it  have  been  stopped? 

Of  whom  did  Lincoln  later 
speak  when  he  said  to  Secretary 
of  State  William  Seward:  1 
humbled  myself  and  my  coun- 
try before  a  proud  and  resolute 
man.  I  can  do  no  more.  This 
war  must  go  to  its  inevitable  sad 
conclusion." 

And  what  was  the  meaning  be- 
hind President  Davis'  words 
when  he  spoke  to  Gen.  Robert 
E  Lee-  "My  mission  was  a 
failure  General.  The  minds  oi 
the  North  and  the  minds  of  the 
South  can  meet  only  one  com- 
mon ground-the  baUlefield^ 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Was  He  at  the  Bridge? 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

Proud,  Resolute  Man 


—only  silence. 

Thirty  minutes  after  the  two 
coaches  had  entered  the  bridge 
tthey  headed  back  to  then-  own 
lines,  the  cavalry  falling  in  be- 
hind. 

]  Why  the  secrecy  of  this  meet- 
ing? Was  it,  as  many  said,  a 
:  last-mmute  effort  by  both  North 
:  and  South  to  reconcile  the  war 
aheady  begun? 

Did   Abraham  Lincoln   presi- 
dent "f  the   Union,   meet  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the 
Ciinfederacy,  inside  that  Philip- 
1   pi   covered  bridge  on  that  hot 
.lune  afternoon? 
Tiie  only  witnesses  to  that 
:  secret  meeting  were  Iwo  young 
jboys   who  were  playing   in  the 
I  bridge     when     the    troops    ap- 
proached. "Scared  right   out   of 
[our  britches,"  they    scampered 
up  on  the  rafters  and  hid,  too 
trightened  to  move. 

Here    is    what    one    recalled 
'  many  years  later : 
'     "I  don't   remember  much   of 
what  happened  after  we  dumb 
into  the  rafters.    1    was    froze- 
I  scared.  I  was  like  a  cake  of  ice 
lying  on  that  rafter  and  Sheltj 
ULhe  other  youth)  said  he  wasi 
jlike  that  too.    ' 
I     "As    cold    as    I    was    from 
I  being  afraid  I  distinctly  recol-' 
ilect  seeing  a  man  get  out  of  that 
I  surrey  that  come  in  from  Web- 
ster-way (from  the  north).   He 
was  the  tallest  man  I  ever  seed. 
for  when  he  got  out  of  the  sur- 
rey   and     straightened     up     I 
thought  his  high  stovepipe  hat' 
was  going  to  knock  me  right  off 
my  rafter, 

"Then  he  took  off  his  hat  andj 
lient  over  and  went  through  the 
braces  between  the  lanes  of  the 
bridge  and  got  into  the  other; 
surrey.  There  was  a  lighted: 
lantern  in  this  surrey  and  when 
lie  opened  the  door  I  seed  his. 
the  tall  njan's,  lace.  He  was 
awful  ugly  and  had  a  fringe  of 
whiskers  around  his  jaw. 

"After  a  while  the  tall  man 
got  out  of  the  ether  man's  sur- 
rey. His  shoulders  seemed  to  be 
slumped  over  as  if  he  was 
powerful  Lh-ed.  1  seed  his  face 
good  and  danged  if  fen  he  didn't 
look  like  he  was  going  to  cry. 
"He  sorter  hesitated,  then  he  I 
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The  Confederacy  As  A  Revolutionary  Experience 


by  John  David  Smith 


Lincoln  doubtless  faced  overwhelming  trials  as  President, 
but  these  pale  in  contrast  to  those  confronted  by  his  Southern 
rival,  Jefferson  Davis.  Not  only  did  Davis  lead  a  revolution 
and  establish  a  new  nation,  but  he  was  called  upon  to  fight  a 
modem,  total  war,  direct  foreign  policy,  and  maintain  the 
spirit    of   Southerners    for    their 
cause.    Regardless    of    whatever 
"natural"    advantages    the   Con- 
federates may  have  had  —  the  rev- 
olutionary zeal  of  patriots  for  a 
new  republic,  the  benefit  of  fight- 
ing a  defensive  war  on  native  soil, 
the  ability  to  draw  on  short  in- 
terior lines  of  communication  and 
supply  —  their  opponents  held  the 
upper  hand  in  those  areas  which 
really  counted:  men,  materiel,  in- 
dustrial capacity,  and  organiza- 
tion. 

What's  more,  Davis  forged  the 
Confederate  nation  from  scratch. 
After  secession  he  molded  eleven 
sovereign  state-republics,  prein- 
dustrial  in  outlook  and  ever  sensi- 
tive to  their  individual  states' 
rights,  into  a  confederacy,  a 
federation  with  a  surprisingly 
strong  central  government.  Lin- 
coln, on  the  other  hand,  inherited 
the  reins  of  a  country  with  years  of 
experience  in  being  a  nation,  and 
with  all  the  administrative  and  in- 
dustrial machinery  to  wage  war. 
The  early  successes  of  the  infant 
Confederacy  were  not  lost  on  En- 
gland's Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, William  Gladstone. 
Speaking  on  the  Confederacy  at 
Newcastle  in  October,  1862,  Glad- 
stone's remarks  were  music  to 
Davis's  ears.  In  slightly  more  than 
a  year  and  one-half,  explained  the 
Englishman,  "Jefferson  Davis 
and  other  leaders  of  the  South 
have  made  an  army;  they  are  mak- 
ing, it  appears,  a  navy;  and  they 
have  made  what  is  more  than 
either,  they  have  made  a  nation." 

Although  few  historians  have 
articulated  it  in  these  terms,  the 
central  theme  of  Confederate  his- 
toriography is,  and  always  has 
been.  Confederate  nationalism. 
Soon  after  Appomattox,  archi- 
tects of  the  myth  of  the  "Lost 
Cause,"  men  like  Edward  Pollard, 
Alexander  Stephens,   and  Davis 
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FIGURE  1.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  In  their  political  rhetoric  Confederate 
Southerners  honored  the  Founding  Fathers.  They 
perceived  themselves  as  heirs  to  the  revolutionary 
tradition  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Con- 
federates stressed  their  devotion  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy,  principles,  they  argued, 
which  had  been  distorted  under  Northern  misrule. 
The  Confederate  seal  was  designed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  May,  1863.  Significantly,  it 
showed  an  equestrian  portraitof  George  Washington 
(after  the  statue  of  Washington  which  surmounts  the 
Capitol  Square  at  Richmond),  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  the  South's  agricultural  staples  —  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  corn,  and  wheat. 


himself,  offered  explanations,  denunciations,  and  ratio- 
nalizations for  Confederate  defeat.  Despite  their  self-serving 
chauvinism  and  partisanship,  these  early  writers  raised 
salient  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Confederate  experi- 
ment. States'  rights,  centralization,  faulty  leadership, 
economic  backwardness,  state 
socialism,  foreign  recognition,  dis- 
affection on  the  homefront —  these 
and  innumerable  other  elements  of 
Confederate  strength  and  weak- 
ness have  attracted  later  genera- 
tions of  trained  historians.  Writ- 
ing in  1925,  for  example,  historian 
Frank  Lawrence  Owsley  charged 
that  the  Confederacy  died  from  an 
overdose  of  states'  rights  theory. 
In  reality,  though,  Owsley  and 
numerous  other  students  of  the 
subject  have  all  along  been  prob- 
ing the  Confederacy  as  a  national 
experience. 

In  his  new  volume  on  the  Con- 
federacy, The  Confederate  Nation, 
1861-1865  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1979  [The  New  American 
Nation  Series]),  Emory  M.  Thomas 
focuses  squarely  on  Confederate 
nationhood.  Thomas,  a  historian 
at  the  University  of  (jeorgia,  is  no 
neophyte  to  Confederate  historiog- 
raphy. His  first  book.  The  Con- 
federate State  of  Richmond  {1971), 
is  a  pioneer  work  in  Confederate 
urban  history,  a  biography  of  the 
South's  capital  as  an  embattled 
city-state.  In  addition  to  numerous 
articles  and  a  textbook  on  the  Civil 
War,  Thomas  established  his  cre- 
dentials as  a  historian  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  1971  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Confederacy  as  a  Rev- 
olutionary Experience.  This  pro- 
vocative speculative  essay  argues 
that  the  Southland  underwent  a 
dual  revolution  in  its  transforma- 
tion from  the  Old  South  to  the  Con- 
federate South.  On  one  level  the 
Confederacy  symbolized  an  ex- 
ternal "revolt  against  Yankee 
ways  and  a  Yankee  Union."  But 
the  revolution  got  out  of  hand  and 
surpassed  the  goals  of  even  the 
most  rabid  Southern  revolu- 
tionaries. It  ushered  in  an  internal 
revolution,  one  which  altered  sub- 
stantially the  warp  and  woof  of 
Southern  life. 
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Thomas's  latest  book  draws  upon  the  concept  of  a  dual  revo- 
lution to  explain  Confederate  nationalism  from  secession  in 
1860  and  1861  to  submission  in  1865.  Like  many  historians  of 
the  South  before  him,  Thomas  emphasizes  Southern  distinc- 
tiveness, individualism,  localism,  and  conservatism.  He  in- 
terprets secession  as  a  means  for  Southerners  "to  define  them- 
selves as  a  people  and  to  act  out  a  national  identity."  "The 
essential  fact  of  the  Confederate  experience,"  writes  Thomas, 
"was  that  a  sufficient  number  of  white  Southern  Americans 
felt  more  Southern  than  American  or,  perhaps  more  accurate- 
ly, that  they  were  orthodox  Americans  and  Northerners  were 
apostates.  Southern  sectionalism  became  Southern  nation- 
alism and  underwent  trial  by  war." 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  Southern  history  is  that  secession 
—  the  region's  external  revolution— was  essentially  a  conser- 
vative act.  Southerners  severed  the  Union  and  precipitated 
civil  war  in  order  to  preserve  and  protect  unique  Southern  in- 
stitutions from  encroachment.  Although  such  root-and- 
branch  radicals  as  Edmund  Ruffin,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, 
and  William  Lowndes  Yancey  had  fueled  the  impulse  for 
secession,  the  fire-eaters  lost  control  of  the  Montgomery 
Convention  and  became  mere  "ornaments  in  the  Confederate 
body  politic."  In  their  stead  emerged  moderate  tacticians, 
men  like  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  Stephens.  These 
"sensible  secessionists"  envisioned  themselves  as 
nineteenth-century  heirs  to  the  revolutionary  tradition  of 
America's  Founding  Fathers. 

The  Confederacy's  first  heroes  were  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Both  men  were  good  Southerners,  but 
better  yet,  great  Americans.  Confederate  Southerners  wished 
not  to  repudiate  their  historic  ties  with  the  American  ex- 
perience. Rather,  they  celebrated  the  American  past  and  de- 
cided only  reluctantly  to  leave  the  Union.  Dragging  forth 
Washington  and  Jefferson  as  models.  Confederate  leaders  be- 
lieved that  they  too  were  justified  in  dissolving  a  Lockean 
compact  by  force. 

Implicit  in  Thomas's  analysis  of  the  Confederate  revolu- 
tion are  themes  examined  first  by  historian  Bernard  Bailyn  in 
his  authoritative  research  into  the  ideological  origins  of  the 
Arnerican  Revolution.  Just  as  the  revolutionaries  of  1776 
claimed  that  George  Ill's  colonial  policies  had  perverted  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  the  Confederate  revolu- 
tionaries of  1861  charged  that  Northerners  were  destroying 
the  principles  of  American  representative  government.  The 
Confederates  revolted  not  because  of  any  dislike  for  the 
American  Constitution,  but  because  they  held  it  so  dear  and 
detested  the  manner  in  which  it  was  being  distorted  under 
Northern  leadership.  Significantly,  in  spiteof  their  numerous 
allusions  to  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  Confederates  never 
proposed  America's  only  real  precedent  for  confederation,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Confederate  Constitution  illustrates  well  the  essential 
conservatism  of  the  South's  external  revolution.  Whereas 
radical  states'  rightists  favored  a  constitution  designed  to  ex- 
tend and  intensify  the  slaveholders'  ideology,  "safe," 
moderate  voices  prevailed.  The  resulting  document,  the  Con- 
federate Constitution,  was  less  Southern  than  American  in 
origin.  In  most  respects  it  resembled  the  very  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  the  secessionists  had  allegedly  repudiated.  Cur- 
iously, for  example,  the  founding  fathers  of  the  new  planters' 
republic  refused  to  provide  for  the  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  Thomas  sees  their  conservatism  as  the  Con- 
federates' foremost  characteristic.  After  secession,  he  writes, 
the  "Confederates  did  not  believe  they  needed  to  make  new 
worlds;  they  were  more  than  content  with  the  world  they  al- 
ready had."  Their  fundamental  goal  was  not  a  break  with  the 
past,  but  rather  the  preservation  of  the  Southern  status  quo. 

War,  however,  altered  drastically  the  entire  nature  of  the 
Confederate  experiment.  After  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
Southern  leaders  no  longer  could  speak  in  idealistic  terms  of  a 
peaceful  separation  from  the  Union  or  of  the  Confederacy  as 
simply  an  alternative  nationality.  War  placed  such  strains  on 
the  fabric  of  the  Confederacy  that  it  occasioned  the  radical,  in- 
ternal revolt  which  ultimately  rocked  the  Southern  ship  of 
state  from  its  moorings. 

The  seeds  of  the  internal  Confederate  revolution  lay  first  in 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  second  in  the  Confederate  Constitu- 
tion itself.  The  preamble  to  that  document  spoke  both  of  the 
Confederate  States  acting  in  their  "sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent character,"  and  of  a  "permanent  federal  government." 
Delegates  to  the  Confederate  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Montgomery  were  not  unaware  of  the  potential  dilemma 


posed  by  a  clash  of  state  and  Confederate  rights.  But  rather 
than  confront  the  problem,  they  "were  satisfied  to  affirm  state 
sovereignty  in  general  terms  and  trust  future  generations  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase."  War,  however,  made 
the  future  the  present.  Designed  to  function  during  peacetime, 
the  loose  confederation  of  Southern  states  faltered  terribly 
after  the  Confederacy's  initial  victory  at  Manassas. 

Better  than  any  previous  historian,  Thomas  places  the 
string  of  Confederate  miHtary  setbacks  and  bungled  cam- 
paigns, July,  1861-April,  1862,  into  the  context  of  Confederate 
nationalism.  During  the  early  months  of  1862  the  Con- 
federacy was  clearly  foundering  as  a  result  of  its  commitment 
to  states'  rights.  "Southerners,"  writes  Thomas,  "had  tried  to 
act  like  a  nation  and  had  failed."  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  as  a  nation,  the  Confederacy  "had  been  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Old  South,  and  as  such  the  Old  South  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Southerners  found  that  Con- 
federate national  survival  and  rigid  adherence  to  ante-bellum 
Southern  ideology  were  mutually  exclusive.  The  ante-bellum 
South  could  not  metamorphose  into  the  'helium'  South  with- 
out some  fundamental  alterations  in  its  cherished  wav  of 
life." 

Thomas  credits  Jefferson  Davis's  positive  and  creative 
leadership  with  holding  the  key  to  Confederate  survival  for 
three  additional  years.  With  the  support  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  the  President  initiated  a  series  of  novel  steps  which 
transformed  Davis's  nation  from  a  land  steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Old  South,  to  a  revolutionary  Confederate  South, 
"distinct  from  the  Souths  that  came  before  and  after."  During 
this  second  phase  of  the  Southern  revolt,  the  locus  of  Con- 
federate power  was  in  Richmond,  no  longer  in  eleven  provin- 
cial state  houses.  The  war  against  the  Yankee  invaders  was 
conducted  on  a  national  level  with  strong  centralized  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  President.  Centralization,  a  sharp  move 
away  from  states'  rights  and  the  ethos  of  the  individual, 
became  the  Confederate  way  of  life  after  1862.  Not  only  did  the 
Davis  regime  come  to  control  the  South's  military-agricul- 
tural-industrial complex,  but  it  taxed,  impressed  supplies  and 
laborers,  and  regulated  foreign  trade.  Davis  and  the  Con- 
federate government  even  resorted  to  such  infringements  of 
personal  liberties  as  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of /ia6eas  cor- 
pus, the  power  to  declare  martial  law,  and  conscription.  In 
1865,  as  a  last  ditch  effort  to  provide  men  for  the  South's 
decimated  armies,  Congress  authorized  the  arming  of  blacks 
as  soldiers.  Their  willingness  to  sacrifice  slavery  —  the 
South's  sacred  cow  and  cornerstone  of  the  region's  socio- 
economic system  —  revealed  just  how  far  Confederate  nation- 
alism had  changed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Davis's  all-con- 
suming quest  for  Southern  independence,  Confederate  self-de- 
termination, led  the  President  to  repudiate  many  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  new  nation  had  been  founded. 
Equally  important,  the  Confederacy's  internal  revolt  forced 
changes  in  almost  every  aspect  of  Southern  national  life. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  areas  of  social  change  within  the 
Confederacy  was  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  master-slave  re- 
lationship. Thomas  draws  heavily  on  Eugene  D.  Genovese's 
view  of  slavery  as  a  seignioral  institution.  It  was  a  system  of 
interdependency  whereby  the  slaveholder  depended  upon  the 
bondsman  for  labor  and  deference,  and  the  slave  upon  his 
owner  for  paternal  mastery  and  support.  This  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship may  or  may  not  have  been  stable  during  peacetime, 
but  it  unquestionably  experienced  severe  strains  during  the 
Confederate  war.  Several  forces  worked  to  weaken  the  bonds 
between  master  and  slave  and,  in  turn,  undermined  the 
peculiar  institution. 

First,  many  masters  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
their  absence  led  to  an  overall  decrease  in  white  hegemony  on 
the  South's  farms  and  plantations.  "Substitute  masters"  — 
planters'  wives,  the  elderly,  overseers,  and  children  —  failed 
to  provide  the  slaves  with  paternal  control  and,  consequent- 
ly, commanded  less  obedience  from  the  slaves.  Wartime  short- 
ages, the  impressment  of  slaves,  the  presence  of  Union  armies 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Southern  cities  also  upset  the  traditional  role  of  the 
master. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  of  war  prevented  the  planter 
from  assuming  the  role  of  provider  and  master  of  all 
situations.  As  masters  acted  less  like  masters,  slaves  acted 
less  like  slaves.  Thomas  presents  excellent  case  studies  of  the 
subtle  and  complex  ways  in  which  slavery  changed  under  the 
pressures  of  war.  Throughout  the  South,  bondsmen  began  to 
break  their  chains  either  by  running  away  or  by  less  overt 
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the  cause  was  already  lost.  "Davis,"  explains  Thomas,  "had 
tried  to  unify  military  command  in  himself,  and  although  he 
had  done  so  to  a  greater  degree  than  his  enemies,  the  Southern 
President  had  failed  as  a  war  leader,  if  only  because  he  was 
losing  the  war."  Even  after  Richmond  had  fallen,  however, 
Davis  refused  to  succumb  to  defeat  and  was  ready  to  take  to 
the  hills  to  lead  a  guerilla  war.  The  author  notes  that  Davis's 
plan  to  fight  till  the  end  "reversed  the  normal  pattern  of 
guerilla  operations  and  envisioned  a  transition  from  regular 
forces  to  partisans  instead  of  the  other  way  around."  But  an 
unconventional,  irregular  war  proved  unacceptable  to  a 
people  who  had  already  given  so  much  of  themselves  in  four 
years  of  strife.  Southerners,  concludes  Thomas,  were  unpre- 
pared to  offer  "the  ultimate  sacrifice:  that  of  themselves  and 
their  fundamental  attachment  to  people  and  place." 

Thomas  undoubtedly  is  correct.  There  were  limits  to  the 
lengths  Southerners  would  go  to  win  independence.  But  he 
merely  speculates  when  he  argues  that  the  Confederates  held  a 
greater  attachment  to  hearth  and  kin  than  did  the  Yankees. 
There  simply  is  no  way  to  prove  or  disprove  an  assertion  such 
as  this:  "Confederates  were  conditioned  to  look  upon  land  as 
the  basis  of  wealth  and  social  status.  The  culture  of  the 
Southern  folk  required  a  stable  community  of  landholders." 
Could  not  the  same  sentences  be  applied  to  Northerners? 
Antebellum  Northerners  and  Southerners  worshiped  land.  In 
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means  such  as  disrespectful  or  impudent  behavior.  Incred- 
ulous planters  suffered  considerable  pain  as  they  watched 
helplessly  their  social  system,  and  their  world,  crumble 
about  them.  On  the  question  of  slave  resistance,  Thomas  is 
extremely  careful  not  to  distort  his  evidence.  Slaves,  in  fact 
did  fight  against  the  Confederacy  by  assisting  runaways  and 
Union  troops.  In  doing  so  they  were  working  out  their  own 
liberation.  On  the  other  hand,  though,  the  slaves  never  rose  en 
masse  against  their  captors.  Some  even  exhibited  pater- 
nalism, guarded  their  masters,  and  thus  reversed  the  master- 
slave  roles. 

Thomas's  analysis  of  black  Confederates  is  but  one  of 
numerous  strengths  in  his  excellent  book.  The  volume  is  ex- 
haustively researched  and  gracefully  written.  Its  conclusions 
are  in  the  main  carefully  reasoned.  The  footnotes  bristle  with 
references  to  the  latest  Confederate  scholarship  and  the 
book's  iifty-page  bibliography  is  the  most  comprehensive 
enumeration  of  Confederate  historiography  in  print.  Only  one 
recent  major  work,  James  L.  Roark's  Masters  Without  Slaves 
(New  York,  1977),  is  omitted. 

Thomas  surveys  all  phases  of  the  Confederate  experience  — 
administrative,  cultural,  diplomatic,  and  military  —  in  such  a 
judicious  manner  that  none  seems  disproportionate  in 
emphasis.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  superb  military 
accounts  which  are  analytical  and  insightful,  not  mere  re- 
hashes of  well-known  Civil  War 
engagements. 

Perhaps  Thomas's  greatest 
strength  as  a  historian  is  his  un- 
canny ability  to  penetrate  below 
the  surface  of  complex  issues  and 
render  balanced  judgments.  When 
analyzing  the  Confederacy's 
offensive-defensive  strategy,  for 
example,  he  makes  the  important 
point  that  the  measure  of  Con- 
federate nationhood  was  not 
achieving  military  victory,  but 
rather  avoiding  defeat.  Endurance 
was  the  key  to  Confederate 
nationalism.  Every  day  the  Con- 
federate government  survived 
offered  undeniable  proof  of 
Southern  independence  and  the 
success  of  Davis's  conservative 
revolt. 

He  also  offers  just  appraisals  of 
two  of  the  Confederacy's  most 
maligned  figures:  Treasury 
Secretary  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
minger  and  Davis  himself.  Both 
men  were  criticized  in  their  day  by 
disgruntled    Confederate    editors 

Mstorians'trve'^heS  mX^^^  ^^^^RE  2.  In  his  new  book  Emory  M.  Thomas  sympathizes  with  the  impossible 
fhe  Wame  forSouthern  dXat  on  ^'^^^'  Problems  faced  by  Confederate  Treasury  Secretaries  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
tne  Olame  tor  Southern  defeat  on  ^jnger  and  George  Trenholm.  This  anti-Confederate  cartoon  appeared  in  Harper's 

Weekly,  September  6,  1862,  p.  576.  It  is  clearly  unsympathetic  to  Jefferson  Davis's 
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their  shoulders.  Thomas,  how- 
ever, is  sympathetic  in  his  treat- 
ment of  them.  Memminger,  he 
argues,  was  a  victim  of  Confederate  circumstance.  Although 
the  South  Carolinian  favored  a  system  of  direct  taxation  from 
the  start,  his  wishes  were  stymied  by  the  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  new  nation  and  the  innate  conservatism 
of  states'  rights  ideology.  Cognizant  of  "the  folly  of  un- 
supported paper  money,"  Memminger  tried  repeatedly  to  re- 
tire large  quantities  of  Southern  paper  currency  and  therelby 
arrest  inflation.  The  task,  concludes  Thomas,  simply  was  too 
great. 

His  positive  assessment  of  Davis  is  in  line  with  the  recent 
biography  of  the  man  by  Clement  Eaton  and  with  Paul  D. 
Escott's  important  new  book.  After  Secession:  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  Failure  of  Confederate  Nationalism  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1978).  The  new 
scholarship  on  Davis,  while  not  eulogizing  him  as  Hudson 
Strode  did  in  his  multi-volume  biography,  emphasizes  the 
President's  dedication,  intelligence,  and  considerable  flex- 
ibility. Although  in  many  ways  Davis  remains  a  sphinx,  his- 
torians no  longer  view  him  totally  as  an  icy,  snappish, 
doctrinaire  constitutionalist. 

What  impresses  Thomas  most  about  Davis  was  the  Mis- 
sissippian's  unflagging  commitment  to  Confederate  self- 
determination.  Yet  by  February,  1865,  when  the  Confederate 
Congress  expressed  its  lack  of  confidence  in  his  leadership. 


this  respect,  at  least,  the  Southerner  was  an  American,  not  a 
Southerner  sui  generis. 

Thomas's  thesis  stems  from  David  M.  Potter's  interpreta- 
tion of  Southern  distinctiveness  which  appeared  in  the  Yale 
Review  almost  twenty  years  ago.  In  "The  Enigma  of  the 
South,"  Potter  wrote  that  the  South's  "culture  of  the  folk"  was 
the  region's  most  identifiable  trait.  According  to  Potter,  his- 
torically "the  relation  between  the  land  and  the  people 
remained  more  direct  and  more  primal  in  the  South  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country."  Potter,  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
distinguished  historians  of  the  South,  advanced  this  thesis  as 
one  possible  answer  to  a  vexing  enigma,  not  as  dogma. 
Thomas,  however,  applies  Potter's  tentative  explanation  of 
Southernism  uncritically  and  weds  it  to  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  Southern  individualism. 

Thomas's  emphasis  upon  the  individualism  of  Southerners 
and  their  unique  characteristics  leads  him  to  make  some  pro- 
vocative, though  not  completely  defensible,  arguments.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  his  treatment  of  the  Confederacy's  cultural 
and  intellectual  history,  but  of  its  military  and  economic  his- 
tory as  well.  The  author's  description  of  Pickett's  assault  on 
the  Union  center  at  Gettysburg  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
According  to  Thomas,  the  charge  was  "a  gallant  disaster.  In  a 
way  it  was  the  entire  Confederate  war  in  microcosm  —  a 
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gathering  of  clans  instead  of  military  organizations  [,]  led  by 
an  officer  corps  distinguished  by  its  eccentricities,  marching 
forth  with  bands  playing  and  flags  flying  to  take  a  gamble 
justified  largely  by  the  size  of  the  stakes."  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  Thomas  fails  to  develop  the  ideas  implicit  in  the  terms 
"clans"  and  "eccentricites,"  might  not  similar  words  be  used 
to  describe  the  actions  of  Burnside  and  his  Union  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg? 

In  another  instance,  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  Con- 
federacy's industrialists,  Thomas  espouses  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  South's  captains  of  industry.  Employing  Antonio 
Gramsci's  distinctions  between  types  of  intellectuals, 
Thomas  argues  that  the  leaders  of  the  South's  war  industries 
"were  hardly  entrepreneurs  whose  acquisitive  instincts  fit  the 
Yankee  stereotype.  On  the  contrary,  the  South's  war  indus- 
trialists tended  to  be  'traditional  intellectuals'  —  school 
teachers,  natural  philosophers,  and  military  scientists  —  as 
opposed  to  'organic  intellectuals'  —  industrial  managers, 
mechanical  engineers,  and  the  like."  His  point  would  be  far 
more  convincing  had  Thomas  examined  the  antebellum  back- 
grounds of  a  large  number  of  Confederate  industrialists. 
Instead,  he  analyzed  the  postbellum  careers  of  but  five 
figures,  too  small  a  sample  from  which  to  draw  overall  con- 
clusions. A  real  test  of  Thomas's  hypothesis  would  have  been 
the  sort  of  collective  biographical  research  conducted  recently 
by  Maury  Klein  into  Northern  Civil  War  industrialists. 

Thomas's  treatment  of  Confederate  economic  history  raises 
additional  questions  as  well.  First,  throughout  his  volume  the 
author  equates  "preindustrial"  with  "precapitalist."  Eugene 
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FIGURE  3.  In  the  waning  days  of  the  Civil  War  some 
Confederates  proposed  granting  dictatorial  powers  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  One  of  the  South's  most  be- 
loved figures,  Lee  joined  the  Confederate  Army  reluc- 
tantly, only  after  his  native  state,  Virginia,  had  seced- 
ed. 
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FIGURE  4.  A  Mississippi  planter,  Jefferson  Davis  sur- 
rounded himself  with  fellow  members  of  the  Southern 
elite.  In  the  process  he  alienated  the  South's  plain  folk. 

D.  Genovese's  important  scholarship  notwithstanding,  can- 
not a  region  such  as  the  Old  South  be  simultaneously  agricul- 
tural and  still  capitalist?  Given  Thomas's  use  of  these  terms, 
the  Old  North  —  largely  agricultural  but  more  industrialized 
than  the  Old  South  —  would  be  precapitalist  too.  Part  of 
Thomas's  problem  is  that  Confederate  agriculture  (the  same 
may  be  said  for  Confederate  religion)  has  not  received  the 
careful  attention  from  scholars  which  it  deserves.  Students, 
for  example,  must  test  his  conclusion  that  "The  Confederates 
sustained  themselves  industrially  better  than  they  did  agri- 
culturally and  far  better  than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect  in 
1 86 1 . "  Much  more  also  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Southern  masses  during  the  war.  Although 
Thomas  does  not  neglect  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
Confederates,  the  nonslaveholding  yeomen  and  urban 
dwellers,  our  knowledge  of  this  majority  of  Southerners  is 
thin.  Paul  D.  Escott's  new  book  is  a  major  stop  in  the  right 
direction.  According  to  Escott,  President  Davis's  greatest 
blunder  was  his  insensitivity  to  the  economic  problems  of  the 
South's  plain  folk.  Limited  by  his  states'  rights  critics  and  his 
upper  class  perspective,  the  Confederate  chief  executive 
proved  unable  "to  create  the  internal  unity  and  spirit  essen- 
tial for  the  growth  of  Confederate  nationalism." 

Despite  these  strictures,  Thomas  has  produced  the  best 
book  on  the  Confederacy  to  appear  in  years.  This  is  no  mean 
feat  because  such  outstanding  Southern  historians  as  E. 
Merton  Coulter,  Clement  Eaton,  Charles  P.  Roland,  and 
Frank  E.  Vandiver  have  contributed  valuable  monographs  on 
the  subject.  Thomas  brings  a  mastery  of  the  sources  and  a 
keen  analytical  mind  to  the  task.  He  has  established  himself 
as  the  foremost  interpreter  of  the  Confederacy,  the  South's 
national  experience. 
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FIGURE  1.  The  centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1909  helped 
make  Lincoln's  image  a  powerful  national  symbol.  By  the  time  of  World 
War  I,  Lincoln's  face  appeared  frequently  in  war  propaganda.  In  the  same 
era,  Charnwood's  Lincoln  helped  make  him  an  international  figure. 


Godfrey  Rathbone  Benson,  Lord  Cham- 
wood,  was  an  unlikely  Lincoln  biographer.  The 
British  upper  classes  were  notoriously  pro- 
Southern  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
he  was  born  in  that  station  in  life  in  1864.  He 
did  well  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  was 
later  a  tutor.  He  became  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  the  Mayor  of  Lichfield. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oxford  in  1887, 
Charnwood  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 
He  returned  briefly — to  Boston  and  New 
York— in  1894.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Liberal.  He 
was  obviously  interested  in  the  United  States, 
and,  as  a  boy,  he  had  read  Charles  G.  Leland's 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  book  memorable  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  brief  bibliographical 
note  at  the  end  of  Charnwood's  biography  of 
Lincoln. 

Charnwood's  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
published  in  England  in  1916.  Available 
evidence  suggests  that  his  boyhood  interest  in 
Lincoln,  his  acquaintance  with  and  admiration 
for  the  United  States,  and  his  liberal  political 
leanings  helped  lead  him  to  writing  the  book. 
The  date  of  its  publication,  however,  more 
strongly  suggests  that  the  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, which  grew  up  at  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War,  must  have  played  a  large  role  in 
molding  a  sympathetic  interest  into  the  drive  to 
write  a  substantial  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  result,  as  all  Lincoln  students  are  aware, 
was  wonderful.  George  Bernard  Shaw  told 
Lincoln  collector  Judd  Stewart  that 
Charnwood's  "very  penetrating  biography" 
created  "a  cult  of  Lincoln  in  England."  Its 
reception  in  America,  following  its  publication 
there  in  1917,  was  equally  enthusiastic.  The 
enthusiasm,  as  Paul  M.  Angle  later  noted,  was 
lasting  and  pointed  to  merits  in  the  work 
beyond  its  timeliness  for  the  period  of  the  final 
thaw  in  Anglo-American  relations.  In  1935  Roy 
P.  Basler  thought  that  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson  presented  "the 
best  version  of  the  private  Lincoln,"  but 
Charnwood's  was  still  "the  best  of  the  public 
Lincoln."  As  late  as  1947,  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas,  an  excellent  judge  of  such  matters, 
called  Charnwood's  book  "the  best  one-volume 
life  of  Lincoln  ever  written." 

Lincoln  students  may  be  a  little  unclear  in 
regard  to  the  precise  reason  Charnwood  wrote 
his  book,  but  they  are  unanimous  on  the  rea- 
sons for  its  high  reputation  and  popularity. 
David  M.  Potter's  The  Lincoln  Theme  and 
American  National  Historiography  identified 
these   clearly.    No   Lincoln   biography  before 
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Courtesy  Adams  National  Historic  Site 
(from  the  Dictionary  of  American  Por- 
traits, published  by  Dover  Publications, 
Inc.,  in  1967) 

FIGURE  2.  Henry  Adams. 

Charnwood's  was  "genuinely  contemplative."  Charnwood's 
Lincoln,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was.  Paul  M.  Angle's  A  Shelf  of 
Lincoln  Books  put  it  this  way:  ". , .  it  is  not  primarily  factual, 
as  for  example,  Nicolay's  Short  Life  is  factual.  The  emphasis 
is  rather  upon  interpretation  and  analysis."  Potter  also 
pointed  to  the  book's  "notable  literary  excellence."  Angle 
credited  Charnwood  with  bringing  "literary  skill  to  the 
Lincoln  theme,"  far  exceeding  the  prosaic  Nicolay  and  Hay  or 
the  hasty  journalistic  style  of  Ida  Tarbell.  Potter  found 
"especial  merit"  in  Charnwood's  ability  "to  grasp  the 
universahty  of  Lincoln's  significance."  Angle  also  noted  the 
Englishman's  "conviction  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  world's 
truly  great  men."  Though  critics  did  not  say  so  explicitly,  this 
trait  set  the  book  apart  from  the  narrow  nationalism  even  of 
contemporary  biographers  as  talented  as  Stephenson  and 
Albert  Beveridge. 

Charnwood  was  sympathetic,  but  he  wrote  from  a  cultural 
distance  that  Midwesterners  like  WilUam  Herndon,  Jesse 
Weik,  John  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  lacked  perforce.  This 
exempted  Charnwood  from  a  kind  of  partisanship  that  no 
American  at  the  time  seemed  able  to  escape.  Potter  saw  in  this 
the  root  of  Charnwood's  unembarrassed  ability  to  ask  the 
"hard"  questions  about  Lincoln: 

Did  Lincoln  temporize  too  much  on  slavery?  Was  there 

a   quality    of  "cheap   opportunism"   in   his   pohtical 

record?    Did   his  policy   at  Fort  Sumter  differ  from 

Buchanan's  enough  to  justify  the  customary  practice  of 

gibbeting  the  silly  old  man  while  leaving  Lincoln  free 

from  criticism?  Was  he,  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible 

for  precipitating  the  Civil  War? 

Lord  Charnwood  admitted  that  he  did  not  "shrink  . . .  from 

the  display  of  a  partisanship"  that  led  him  to  state  frankly 

that  the  South's  cause  was  wrong.  What  made  his  book 

exceptional  was,  as  Potter  stated,  that  Charnwood  at  least 

asked  the  questions.  What  also  made  the  book  good  was 

Charnwood's  view— as  accurate  today  as  it  was  in  1916— that 

the  "true  obhgation  of  impartiality  is  that  he  [the  author] 

should  conceal  no  fact  which,  in  his  own  mind,  tells  against 

his  views."  His  was  not  the  advocate's  effort  to  pile  up  all  the 

facts  that  help  his  argument  but  the  fair-minded  historian's 


attempt  to  answer  those  arguments  which  seem  most  telling 
against  his  own  case. 

Charnwood,  therefore,  was  never  afraid  to  criticize  Lincoln. 
Relying  on  the  inaccurate  literature  available  at  the  time,  for 
example,  Charnwood  pictured  Lincoln's  father  as  "a 
migrant"  and  claimed  that  the  "unseemliness  in  talk  of 
rough,  rustic  boys  flavoured  the  great  President's 
conversation  through  life."  (He  saw,  more  accurately,  that 
Lincoln  was  "void  of  romantic  fondness  for  vanished  joys  of 
youth.")  He  labeled  Lincoln's  use  of  martial  law  in  the  North  a 
usurpation  of  power. 

Charnwood  did  no  original  research  for  the  book  and  relied 
for  facts  on  a  small  number  of  standard  works,  but  he  was  a 
well-read  man  who  used  his  generally  cultured  background  to 
good  effect.  In  a  passage  of  marvelous  irony,  the  learned 
Englishman  criticized  one  of  America's  own  great  critics  of 
democracy,  Henry  Adams,  by  saying,  "It  is  a  contemptible 
trait  in  books  like  that  able  novel  'Democracy,'  that  they  treat 
the  sentiment  which  attached  to  the  'Rail-splitter'  as 
anything  but  honourable."  Less  accurate  in  the  long  run  but 
appealing  in  the  period  of  the  book's  greatest  popularity  was 
the  viewpoint  Charnwood  derived  from  reading  James 
Bryce's  American  Commonit;ea/f/!.  That  critique  of  American 
pohtics  made  Charnwood  hostile  to  political  parties  and  the 
spoils  system  that  Lincoln  used  so  well.  Charnwood  saw 
American  party  politics  as  avoiding  serious  issues  and 
largely  incapable  of  producing  great  leaders.  Of  Lincoln's 
election  in  1860,  he  said  that  "the  fit  man  was  chosen  on  the 
very  ground  of  his  supposed  unfitness." 

Lord  Charnwood  appreciated  Lincoln's  common  origins, 
but  he  dwelled  particularly  on  Lincoln's  statesmanship. 
Secession,  to  Charnwood,  was  a  broadly  popular  movement 
in  the  South  aimed  at  saving  slavery,  and  Lincoln's  efforts  to 
counter  it  were  noble,  progressive,  and  somehow  Christian. 
Following  a  current  of  British  military  opinion  at  the  time,  he 
praised  Lincoln's  abilities  as  a  commander  in  chief.  He  did 
not  belittle  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  narrowly  military  measure  only  in  law, 
Charnwood  argued.  Given  the  limited  research  he  did  for  the 
biography,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Charnwood 
repeated  some  spurious  quotations  and  anecdotes.  He  often 
handled  these  well.  Of  the  apocryphal  story  of  Lincoln's 
clemency  for  the  sleeping  sentinel  William  Scott,  Charnwood 
concluded:  "If  the  story  is  not  true— and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  it— still  it  is  a  remarkable  man  of  whom 
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FIGURE  3.  Jesse  Weik. 
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people  spin  yarns  of  that  kind."  A  man  of  deep 
religious  interests  himself,  Charnwood  noted 
Lincoln's  growth  in  that  realm  to  the  "language  of 
intense  religious  feeling"  in  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address. 

Charnwood  kept  his  focus  on  the  meaning  of 
Lincoln's  efforts  to  save  the  Union.  These,  he  thought, 
were  attempts  to  save  democratic  government  for  the 
whole  world.  He  properly  stressed  Lincoln's  praise  for 
Henry  Clay  as  a  patriot  who  "loved  his  country, 
partly  because  it  was  his  own  country,  and  mostly 
because  it  was  a  free  country." 

Maintaining  focus  in  a  Lincoln  biography  was  a 
real  achievement,  and  focusing  it  on  the  truly 
important  questions  was  Charnwood's  greatest 
achievement.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  he  did  this  because  Charnwood  letters  are 
rather  scarce  in  this  country.  This  institution,  though 
it  seeks  the  letters  of  Lincoln's  biographers,  has  not  a 
single  Charnwood  letter.  The  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  has  less  than  half  a  dozen.  Among  the  later, 
however,  there  is  one  illuminating  letter  to  Jesse  W. 
Weik. 

Written  on  May  17,  1919,  just  after  Charnwood's 
triumphant  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States,  the  letter 
acknowledged  Weik's  gift  of  two  Lincoln  autographs 
for  Lady  Charnwood's  autograph  collection.  Echoing 
a  phrase  from  a  famous  Lincoln  letter.  Lord 
Charnwood  characterized  the  gift  as  "such  an 
addition  ...  as  she  had  never  hoped  to  obtain, 
knowing  that  indeed  Lincoln  autographs  are  not 
plenty  as  blackberries."  He  apologized  for  the  delay  in 
writing.  His  younger  son,  eight  years  old,  had  been 
killed  in  a  fall  from  a  pony.  He  told  Weik  that  the 
United  States  appeared  much  changed  since  his  first 
visit  thirty-one  years  before,  "mainly  ...  for  the 
good." 

Naturally,  the  letter  soon  got  around  to  the  subject 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  his  recent  tour  of  the  United 
States,  Lord  Charnwood  wrote,  "I  came  across,  & 
indeed  have  been  coming  across  ever  since  I 
published  my  book,  many  signs  of  the  tendency, 
which  had  been  active,  to  make  a  sort  of  stained-glass- 
window  figure  of  Lincoln,  quite  removed  from 
genuine  human  sympathy  &  impossible  really  to 
revere."  He  noted,  tactfully,  that  Weik's  own  book, 
written  with  William  Herndon,  "made  it  impossible 
that  such  a  tendency  should  lastingly  prevail."  In 
writing  Weik,  Charnwood  diplomatically  avoided 
commenting  directly  on  the  overall  accuracy  of  the 
Herdon-Weik  book.  He  said  only  that  he  had  studied  it 
carefully  or  that  it  prevented  uncritical  hero  worship. 
Charnwood  was  careful  thus  to  pay  his  "respects  to 
one  of  the  pioneer  writers  on  the  subject  of  which" 
Charnwood  was  "a  junior  student." 

Charnwood's  tour  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  controversies  over  Lincoln's  ancestry,  then 
raging  in  America.  "The  question,"  Charnwood 
commented,  "is  of  little  interest  in  itself,— not  that 
heredity  is  an  unimportant  influence  (for  of  course  it 
is  vastly  important)  but  that  its  working  is  generally 
too  subtle  to  be  traced,  that  when  we  have  the  correct 
names  of  a  great  man's  grand-parents  &  great- 
grand-parents  (&  how  few  of  us  can  name  all  our  great- 
grand-parents!)  they  generally  remain  mere  names, 
and  finally  that  nothing  in  his  or  any  man's  ancestry 
adds  anything  or  detracts  anything  to  or  from  his 
individual  worth."  Here  again  was  Lord  Charnwood 
at  his  tactful  and  ironic  best— an  Englishman,  who 
did  "not  care  two  pence,  or  a  cent  (which  is  less)  about 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  pedigree  ( my  own  for 
example),"  giving  lessons  on  individualism  to  an 
American  whose  book  had  made  rather  a  sensation 
for  what  it  said  about  Lincoln's  ancestry. 
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FIGURE  4.  British  playwright  John  Drinkwater  drew 
inspiration  for  his  popular  play  about  Lincoln  from  Lord 
Charnwood's  biography.  The  play  was  first  performed  in  America 
in  1919. 
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"So,"  Charnwood  said,  "this  question  thoroughly  bores 
me."  Then,  remembering  the  letter's  recipient,  he  added  a 
hasty  parenthetical  comment— "except  that  Lincoln's  own 
interest  in  the  subject  is  an  interesting  trait  in  him  as 
Herndon  &  Weik  record  it."  Still,  having  written  a  book  about 
Lincoln,  Charnwood  felt  that  he  might  be  "bound  to  know 
what  there  is  to  be  known  about  it."  Several  questions 
followed  for  the  sake  of  "antiquarian  accuracy." 

Charnwood  had  known  of  the  questions  surrounding 
Lincoln's  Hanks  ancestry  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  he 
queried  Weik  about  new  theories  on  the  legitimacy  of 
Lincoln's  mother.  In  America,  Charnwood  had  been 
astonished  to  learn  that  some  raised  questions  about 
Lincoln's  own  legitimacy.  "My  time  at  Springfield," 
Charnwood  said,  "(in  which  I  met  some  delightful  people  of 
the  older  generation  who  gave  me,  though  without  much 
detail  a  vivid  impression  of  old  times)  was  a  little  too  much 
taken  up  with  hearing  tangled  stories  in  which  this  question 
[of  Lincoln's  legitimacy]  got  mixed  up  with  the  other  which  I 
have  spoken  of  [the  question  of  Lincoln's  mother's 
legitimacy]."  One  man  in  particular  had  been  much  taken 
with  the  notion  that  Lincoln  was  descended  from  John 
Marshall.  "I  think  my  friend,"  Charnwood  went  on,  "is 
merely  suffering  from  a  variety  of  the  same  disease  which 
makes  others  desire  to  derive  Lincoln  from  wholly  respectable 
people  of  [as]  good  standing  as  possible.  He  can  not  suffer  it 
that  a  great  man  should  have  arisen  without  some  ancestor  of 
manifest  intellectual  eminence."  Charnwood  was  "inclined  to 
treat  the  idea  as  rubbish,"  but  he  still  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  anything  to  it. 

Lord  Charnwood  concluded  his  letter  thus: 

I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  have  filled  up  my  letter  with 
questions  which  are  of  no  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  life  &  work  &  character  of  the  man  who 
was  any  way  Abraham  Lincoln  whoever  his  ancestors 
were. 

Never  afraid  to  ask  questions  or  hear  answers  that  might 
change  his  mind,  Lord  Charnwood  nevertheless  kept  his 
focus  always  on  the  essentials  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 


Lincoln  in  Photographs:  An  Album  of  Every  Known  Pose 
(1963),  which  he  wrote  with  Charles  Hamilton.  This  book, 
essential  to  even  the  smallest  Lincoln  library,  is  still  available 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  which  the  staff  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  fails  to  consult  this  fine  book  to  answer 
questions  about  Lincoln  photographs  and  the  many 
lithographs  and  engravings  inspired  by  them,  and  this  is 
surely  true  of  every  other  Lincoln  institution  as  well. 

Mr.  Ostendorfs  expertise  in  this  very  specialized  but 
popular  area  of  Lincolniana  has  been  widely  recognized. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  awarded  him  the  Lincoln 
Diploma  of  Honor  in  1966.  Lincoln  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  (Litt.  D.)  in  1968,  and  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  added  another  (Art.  D.)  in  1974.  He  has  been  the 
art  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Herald  since  1957,  and  all  Lincoln 
students  are  familiar  with  the  wonderfully  varied  covers  he 
provides  for  that  quarterly  journal.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr.  Ostendorf ,  in  addition  to  illustrating  greeting  cards  and 
religious  materials,  maintains  his  interest  in  Lincolniana.  He 
recently  completed  a  painting  of  Lincoln's  stepmother  for  the 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  Health  Center  in  Mattoon,  Illinois. 
Another  recent  portrait  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  as  a  young 
woman  hangs  in  the  restored  Todd  home  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Studying  photographs  in  order  to  determine  what 
historical  figures  looked  like  in  periods  when  no  photographs 
of  them  are  available  is  a  special  interest.  Mr.  Ostendorf  has 
also  been  working  on  three  books:  a  study  of  Lincoln  portraits 
from  life  (with  Harold  Holzer);  the  recollections  of  Mariah 
Vance,  a  Lincoln  family  maid  in  Springfield  (with  David 
Balsiger);  and  a  Lincoln  family  photograph  album  (with 
James  T.  Hickey). 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Ostendorfs  interests  have  grown  from 
Lincoln's  physical  appearance  to  all  aspects  of  his  life.  His 
general  knowledge  and  his  special  expertise  make  him  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  advisory  board. 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  Joins  Bibliography  Committee 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  join  the  Bibliography 
Committee  which  passes  judgment  on  the  inclusion  of  items 
in  Lincoln  Lore's  Cumulative  Bibliography.  Born  in  Dayton 
on  June  23, 1921,  Mr.  Ostendorf  graduated  from  Stivers  High 
School  in  his  home  town  in  1939.  He  began  studying  art  after 
his  graduation.  He  attended  the  Dayton  Art  Institute  from 
1939  to  1941.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1940  in  New  York  City, 
studying  with  cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  and  his  associates.  In 
1941  Mr.  Ostendorf  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  with 
which  he  served  until  1945. 

The  war  interrupted  Mr.  Ostendorfs  career  in  illustration 
and  portrait  work  which  began  in  1939.  He  has  furnished  art 
work  for  many  different  publications  and  projects,  and  much 
of  it  has  focused  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fascinated  by  the 
"oddly  balanced  ruggedness  and  beauty"  of  Lincoln's  face,  he 
began  drawing  pictures  of  Lincoln  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  His  attention  naturally  turned  to  the  photographs  of 
Lincoln  which  he  copied  and  adapted.  Mr.  Ostendorf  got 
special  encouragement  in  his  work  from  Louis  A.  Warren,  one 
of  the  few  Lincoln  authorities  at  the  time  interested  in 
encouraging  work  with  Lincoln  pictures.  As  he  sought 
photographs  from  which  to  work,  Mr.  Ostendorf  also  came 
into  contact  with  Frederick  Hill  Meserve,  the  first  great 
student  and  collector  of  Lincoln  photographs.  Meserve  was 
"as  nice  as  an  old  man  could  be  to  a  young  man"  who  shared 
his  interest,  Mr.  Ostendorf  remembers. 

Mr.  Ostendorfs  first  book  A  Picture  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  ( 1962),  a  biography  for  young  readers,  was  so  popular 
that  it  has  been  reissued  by  Lamphght  Pubhshing,  Inc.,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Boy  and  the  Man.  His  next  work  was 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 
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FIGURE  5.  Lloyd  Ostendorf 


